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Our Great Combinaton Offer Renewed 


A UNION OF POWERFUL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES. 


Christian Melodies 


and THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


A Christian Paper in Each Home. Plenty of Song Books in the Church. 














work and influence of the pastor, are religious papers in the home and inspiring song services in the 

congregation. The religious paper is the pastor’s ablest assistant. A good Christian paper in the home 
relieves the pastor of more than half his burden. Every wide-awake pastor recognizes the value of religious 
papers and gladly aids every effort to place them in the homes of the congregation for which he ministers. 

No paper in the brotherhood has made such progress and come into prominence and favor so rapidly 
as has THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. It is wide-awake, newsy, up-to-date, and its serial stories alone are worth 
many times the price of the paper. It is the peer of any paper among us, and is recognized by many as 


The Best Family Christian Paper. 


Church services, Sunday Schools and Endeavor meetings should be made attractive and delightful. 
Nothing adds more to the interest and effectiveness of these services than the inspiration and power of new 
soul-stirring songs. Christian Melodies has songs suitable for every occasion and for every department. It is 
especially well adapted to Evangelistic, Sunday School and Endeavor services, as well as for regular church 
purposes. It contains many fine solos, quartettes, etc.; has many of the most popular hymns that lave been in 
use, besides the large quota of up-to-date songs by the ablest writers. Its extraordinary merit is attested by 
its unprecedented reception. It is in use all over the United States from Virginia to Oregon. Everyone who 
uses the book is delighted with it. From every quarter comes words of highest praise and commendation. 
The testimony of musicians, singing evangelists, and all who have used it, is unanimous in pronouncing it 
without exception or reservation the best all purpose book that has been produced. It is mechanically perfect, 
neat, artistic and durable. The selling price is $20.00 a hundred. $2.50 a dozen, not prepaid. Single copy, 
post-paid, 25 cents. Already thousands are enjoying the benefits of these powerful agencies in Christian 
work, and we hope to supply a still larger number and add 10,000 new subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TVURY through our most Remarkable Premium offer, whereby churches may obtain 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Until further notice we will send Christian Melodies FREE as a premium with clubs of subscriptions to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY in accordance with the following schedule: 


100 copies of Christian Melodies for 25 New Subscribers. 
50 copies of Christian Melodies for 15 New Subscribers. 
30 copies of Christian Melodies for 10 New Subscribers, 
15 copies of Christian Melodies for 5 New Subscribers. 


HOW TO INCLUDE RENEWALS. 
The above offer is for NEW SVBSCRIBERS ONLY. So many appeals have been made to allow re- 


newals to count in the club, we have decided to include old subscribers upon the following conditions: All 
Arrearages must be paid and one year in advance, and for every Renewal Subscriber included 25 cents must 
be added. This makes three song books free for each old subscriber, and four song books free for each new sub- 
scriber when 100 books are ordered. 


ts of the most potent agencies affecting the condition and work of a church, in addition to the personal 


This is by far the greatest offer ever made by any of our publishing houses and enterprising churches 
will not be slow in taking advantage of this rare opportunity to supply their membership with such a high grade, 
helpful and inspiring paper as THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY and at the same time equip themselves with such a 
delightful new song book as Christian Melodies. Those interested should notify us at once, and send 25 cents 
for a sample copy of the song book. Papers for distribution will be sent free to those working for clubs. 
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THE CONVENTION. 

HE Detroit Convention was a success 
the more a decided success when we consider the 
conditions under which it was held. Locally the 
situation was not the most happy one. For a city 
of its size our brethren in Detroit are very weak in num- 
bers and the two principal churches are not agreed about 
some methods of work. The burden of the conduct of the 
convention fell upon the Central Christian Church and 
therefore necessarily upon a small band of workers. And 
upon the very eve of the convention the other church, some 
of whose leaders were not in sympathy with organized 
Christian effort, made an unfortunate step, which in the end 
will surely react against them. The pastors of that church 
altogether went beyond the courtesies and overstepped the 
rights of men in their position when they sought—and used 
the public prints—to make it known that they were not only 
opposed to “the convention folk,” but even went so far as to 
forbid some of their own members from taking any part in 
the entertainment of the delegates. Thus one church had 
the responsibility of looking after the comfort of several 
thousand delegates and meeting the expenses that are inci- 
dental to a gathering of this kind. 

There was a quiet enthusiasm and a deeply earnest spirit 
among the brethren that means much for our religious 
progress. If we would make any criticism the convention 
was too quiet. It would hardly be expected that we should 
not rejoice over the great victories of the year and it would 
have been human nature and a perfectly legitimate mani- 
festation had there been more abandon. Those who disap- 
prove of Methodist fervor need not necessarily go all the 
way to Quaker quietness. Both of these extremes of feel- 
ing have had their victories. But we think it is possible to 
find a mean that shall possess all the better qualities and 
achieve the best results of each of them. It may be ques- 
tioned whether it is worse for a man to be too self restrained 
in the bosom of his own family than to be too boastful and 
free on the street corners. When we rejoice among ourselves 
openly we are not so likely to offend our religious neighbor 
when we meet him, by what he might class as denomination- 
al brag. A good hand-clap at the report of a triumph over 
heathenism or a rousing cheer at the suggestion of a deter- 
mined onslaught on a huge evil would help the convention. 
Let us not keep our bursts of applause for the announcement 
of financial gifts merely, but have more of that cheerfulness 
that opens, like spring, “all the blossoms of the inward 
man.” . 

If this convention’s platform did not reach the high level 
of some that have preceded it—for there were few really 
notable speeches this year—it got down to business. There 
were some conferences that will result in better work 
throughout the churches. The appointment of an Evan- 
gelization Board, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
is an important step. Still more important is the movement 
initiated by business men to get the great numbers of busi- 
ness men in the brotherhood actively interested in the con- 
vention ‘and all it stands for. This does not imply any an- 
tagonism to pastoral interests, although the first resolution 
passed by the business men at Detroit frowns upon the pro- 
cedure of some ministers. The pulpit has its opportunities 
to lecture the pew; it is not amiss to give the latter an op- 


It was all 





portunity occasionally to express its sense of the value of 
irreproachable conduct on the part of the shepherds of the 
flock. 





FRANK H. MAIN NAMED FUND FOR CHURCH 
EXTENSION. 

HE Eleventh Named Loan Fund is now a fact in 
our church extension work. On Tuesday night, 
during the addresses of Brother Richardson and 
Brother Muckley in different churches at our na- 
tional convention, the refreshing announcement was made, 
amidst enthusiastic applause, that Frank H. Main of the 
Central Christian Church of Detroit had given $5,000 to es- 
tablish a named fund in our church extension work. This 
lifts the fund up to nearly $400,000. It is confidently ex- 
pected that this splendid gift will be a forerunner of many 
others of a like nature to church extension this year. There 
are eleven named funds now in our church extension work. 
There ought to be as many more given this year. A named 
fund is created by a gift of $5,000 in annual payments of 
$500 each, or given all at once. A memorial fund can be 
created by leaving $5,000 in a bequest or giving $5,000 on 
the annuity plan, if it is specified in the will or upon making 
the annuity gift, that you want a memorial named fund es- 
tablished at your death. 

No enterprise among us can so visibly demonstrate the 
workable power of money as can the named loan fund plan 
in church extension. By this plan your money is loaned 
and reloaned every five years. The interest at four per cent 
builds up the fund and compounds itself in semi-annual 
payments. It was a showing of the working power of the 
F,. M. Drake fund, a statement of which we print here, that 
won the business head and heart of Frank H. Main. 

GEN. F. M. DRAKE FUND. 

Established February 1, 1889. Total amount received 
from Gen. F. M. Drake, $5,000.00; total amount received 
from returned loans to September 30, 1903, $11,097.00 
total amount of interest received to September 30, r903, $2.,- 
546.94; by 49 loans made aggregating $18,470.00; cash on 
hand to balance, $173.94. 

Note that by the money going and coming back to go 
again Gen. Drake’s fund has done the work of $18,470 and 
has built forty-nine churches in less than fourteen years. 
The interest at 4 per cent has added $2,546.94 to the original 
$5,000 donated in 1889 by Gen. Drake in the shape of notes 
to be paid annually within ten years. How could a man 
better lay up treasure in heaven and become rich toward 
God than by giving to church extension ? 

The CHRISTIAN CENTURY may be pardoned for express- 
ing satisfaction in this gift, because it was at our banquet 
given in the parlors of the Central Christian Church on 
Monday night of the convention that Brother Muckley, the 
secretary of church extension, met Brother Main, who, after 
a conversation on that night, expressed a desire to know 
more about church extension and invited him to his office 
on Tuesday. The result of the conference Tuesday is the 
establishment of the Frank H. Main Loan Fund of $5,000 
on October 20, 1903. It was announced that night of the 
convention amidst great enthusiasm. There should be 
many more named funds to follow this one this year. 








There is no nobler sight anywhere than to behold a man 
quietly and resolutely put aside the lower things that the 
higher may come in to him. To put aside ev- 
erything that hinders the highest from coming to us, and 
then to call to us that highest, which—nay, who—is waiting 
always to come—this as the habit of a life is noble—Brooks. 
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XI. Baptism. 

T IS significant that Jesus, who was reared and lived 
all his life in an atmosphere of formal obedience to 
commands, moral or ritualistic, should have thought 
it necessary to give his disciples so few specific in- 
junctions. Perhaps in this fact lies the clearest distinction 
between Judaism and Christianity. The former was a reli- 
gion of rules and commands; the latter is one of principles 
and motives. The former regarded chiefly the outward con- 
duct and behavior; the latter goes deeper and interprets 
character by the more fundamental criterion of the will. 
As a Jew a man was judged by the promptness and regu- 
larity of his religious exercises; as a Christian his standard 
is conformity to the spirit and purpose of the Christ. The 
law was a set of institutes adjusted to the growing life of 
Israel; the Gospel is the call and the inspiration to the life 
of holiness and power. The one was for a single race and 
for a definite period; the other is for every age and all man- 
kind. 

Therefore the commands of Jesus were few and broad, 
because he trusted his disciples to fulfill his purposes as 
soon as they understood them. His first and great com- 
mandment was that his followers should love one another. 
He had already shown that love to God and to man consti- 
tuted the length and breadth of the law and the prophets. 
The new commandment was given by Jesus and reaffirmed 
by his last surviving apostle as the very embodiment of the 
Christian idea, the proof to all men of their discipleship, and 
the all-embracing virtue. Again, as he was preparing the 
minds of the twelve for his departure, he gave them a token 
by which they might remember him. The Lord’s Supper 
was never intended to be a ceremonial institution, nor does 
it possess any of that sacramental efficacy with which it has 
been invested at times. But the simple request of Jesus 
that he should be remembered in the breaking of bread and 
the sharing of the cup can only be honored in such an 
observance of the Holy Supper as shall keep fresh in the 
thought of the church his passion and his presence. 

Christian baptism is another injunction of our Lord, hav- 
ing value both as a declaration of faith and as a memorial 
of the sufferings and glory of Christ. In its origin it ap- 
pears to have been a Jewish rite of purification, the washing 
of the body in water. When John the Baptist began his 
ministry he employed this act as the distinguishing 
feature of his work, commanding men to_ repent, 
and baptizing them in the Jordan upon confession of their 
sins. As thus used by John it had a suggestive value, as 
pointing, through the washing of the body, to the cleansing 
of the life. When Jesus began preaching in Judea it was 
the same message which John had proclaimed, and was ac- 
companied with the baptism of those who came to him, 
“though Jesus baptized not, but his disciples.” During the 
greater portion of Jesus’ ministry, after this earliest period, 
nothing is said of baptism. But at the close, when he gave 
his last instructions to the disciples, he commanded them to 
go out in all directions, bearing the good news of the king- 
dom of God; to make believers of all men; to baptize them 
into the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and to 
instruct them in the observance of his teachings and pur- 
poses. With this commission of Jesus baptism passed out 
of the informal and partial stage of its history to become an 
important element in Christian teaching and _ practice. 
Henceforth it was to be an ordinance, not a mere observance. 

The significance of baptism as employed by John. and by 
Jesus also, has been seen. It was a picture of purification. 
But with the redemptive consummation of Jesus’ ministry 
came new meanings to the rite. It was now seen to portray 
in expressive manner the death, burial and resurrection of 
the Lord. The apostles did not fail to emphasize this more 
impressive aspect of the matter, and more than one reference 
is made to it in their writings. But even this did not exhaust 
the-symbolism of baptism. It could not long escape atten- 





tion that the redemptive value of our Lord’s passion consist- 


ed not merely in the outward facts, but as well in their 
appropriation by each believer to his own nature. The death, 
burial and resurrection of Christ must be subjectively and 
spiritually experienced, as well as objectively believed. But 
since baptism was already the symbol of the tragedy and 
triumph of the passion of Christ, why should it not hold 
also the same significance for each believer? There came, 
accordingly, to be a third element in the symbolic character 
of the ordinance: It represented the Christian’s death to 
sin, his burial of the old life and his resurrection to the new 
life of the Spirit. The old life is gone, because baptism 
marks the definite point of divorce from it. “All we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death.” 
That death of his has become ours to the extent of freedom 
from the sinful past. That former life, that “old man,” was 
“crucified with him, that the body of sin”—i. e., the complex 
of evil desires and passions once regnant in us—‘might be 
done away.” But we are not left in death, for our burial has 
only been the prelude to a fresh career, “that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in a new life.” 

It may be understood easily enough that an act so full of 
meaning as this could scarcely be regarded by the early 
Christians as a negligible command, much less as a hard 
and ungracious task. Embodying as it did not only an in- 
junction of the Lord, in obedience to which their confession 
of the Christian faith was witnessed, but as well a three-fold 
illustration of those purifying and redemptive forces resident 
in the Gospel of Christ, it was observed with a loving rev- 
erence and a heartiness of joy which found in it a privilege 
and a benediction. In the annals of the apostolic church 
baptism is the constantly recurring proof of the growth of 
the fellowship. More than this, it is the one feature of 
New Testament conversicns which is invariably noted. In 
some of those accounts of obedience of which the Book of 
Acts is so interesting a record one finds the mention of the 
preaching; in some, the faith of the people; in some, the 
signs of penitence by which the truth was vindicated; in 
others, attendant circumstances of one character or another. 
But in each case baptism is spoken of, and in no case is such 
mention omitted. This fact is significant, but must not be 
misinterpreted. Baptism was not more important than the 
other factors of conversion, but it was the one visible proof 
of the new relationship. In this lies its chief value. Bap- 
tism is an act sufficiently formal and explicit to test obedi- 
ence and register publicly that faith which is already spring- 
ing into life. It marks the consummation of the process by 
which the soul wakes to the new life and commits itself to 
Christ. This process may be gradual or instantaneous. 
There are those who seem to need no conversion, who ap- 
parently enter life with recollection, as they might enter 
a place of prayer. Such are little children, some of whom 
we know, and saints who have left their lives as landmarks 
and inspirations. To such baptism is the loving response 
of the child-like life, saying, Samuel-like, “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” But even such have new visions of 
power as they follow Christ on the dust of human roads. 
More often the soul passes along its road to Damascus and 
is struck down by a light above the brightness of the sun. 
That light may be the message of a preacher or a chance 
word or a hymn or a great sorrow. The new man is often 
born as with the revealing of a light, 


“Not visible, but yet the same that sent 
Saul to the street called Straight in other days.”’ 


But to that street the inquirer is sent at last, and after faith 
has had its way with him and the vision of the Master has 
brought him to his knees in tears of sorrow for the past, the 
voice of duty comes, “Arise and be baptized and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the Name.” Baptism is the point at 
which the joys and blessings of the new life begin. 
There is always danger, no doubt, that an act of this 
character will be invested with a value which it neither 
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claims nor possesses, or will, on the other hand, suffer un- 
der-valuation and neglect. Probably one extreme is begotten 
of the other. Baptism has been regarded in some periods 
as possessing such regenerative power that even infants be- 
come elect and regenerate by its administration, and that 
without it no one could hope for salvation. The survival of 
this view is to be Observed at times even yet. This is to 
invest baptism with a mysterious and magical efficacy quite 
removed from the sanctions of Jesus’ teaching. Others have 
regarded it as an unnecessary and useless rite, entirely neg- 
ligible in teaching and practice. This is equally unwar- 
ranted by New Testament utterances. Either tendency is 
unwise and unscriptural. One cannot harden and formalize 
baptism without divesting it of its power and beauty and 
giving it a false position in Christian preaching. Nor can 
he neglect or volatilize it without robbing the gospel of one 
of its most outstanding features and Christian obedience of 
one of its chief expressions. 

Baptism is the public ceremony of allegiance by which the 
Christian knight takes upon himself the service of his Lord. 
It is the oath of fealty by which the foreigner becomes a 
naturalized citizen of the kingdom of God. It is the “birth 
of water” by which one who has been “begotten of the 
Spirit” enters the divine family. It is the marriage service 
by which the loving and consenting soul is bound in death- 
less ties to her holy Bridegroom. These are, of course, but 
figures drawn from human relationships to represent the new 
estate, which so little submits itself to the limitations of our 
speech and knowledge. Yet, since most of them have been 
chosen by the writers of Holy Scripture, they possess an 
illustrative value which cannot be ignored. This value does 
not consist in the ability to set absolute and fixed limits to 
the meaning and function of baptism, but rather to point out 
in some manner that field in which its significance lies. It 
may be seen, then, that baptism has the value of an act reg- 
istering the acceptance of the divine programme on man’s 
part and complying with the divine command in a manner 
which fulfills our Lord's requirement and secures the knowl- 
edge of pardon and the divine assistance in the quest of a 
holy life. In this sense baptism is for the remission of sins. 
Only the most dogmatic and intractable believer in bap- 
tismal regeneration would hold that there is any value in 
baptism as a formal act apart from the regenerative power 
of faith and repentance to prepare the way for such a con- 
summation of the process. The marriage service, as pro- 
nounced by a minister, is hollow and meaningless unless it 
be the covenant of two loving hearts whose unity it secures. 
There might be such a public ceremony where these condi- 
tions were wanting. Few would consent to call it marriage. 
Immersion in water does not alone constitute Christian bap- 
tism. On the other hand, a man and a woman might agree 
to live together without any marriage service, and there are 
found occasional apologists for such conduct. But the 
community at large has strong and unmistakable methods of 
expressing its disapproval of such procedure. Marriage is 
held in honor among all men, and must so continue. Sim- 
ilarly it is sometimes contended that baptism is non-essential 
and may be neglected at pleasure. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss the matter at length, it may be said with emphasis that 
the welfare of the church and the good of the individual alike 
demand compliance with this command of our Lord's. The 
fact that no communion in Christendom consents to dispense 
with baptism, or some rite which passes for baptism, is con- 
clusive as to the value and importance of the ordinance. 

The important thing to be kept in mind in the process of 
gaining the new life is that new life itself. Paul says, 
“Neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature.” Similarly, though in a different sense, 
it may be said, It is not baptism that avails, nor the lack of 
baptism. but a new life, the possession of the mind of Christ, 
a character such as his. [aptism is not an end in itself, but 
the means to an end. When it is magnified so that it ob- 
Scures that end it is as great a hindrance to the gospel as 
were the rites by which the Pharisees obscured the truth 
and beauty of the law of God. But rightly interpreted, 


baptism is the symbol of the mysteries of our holy religion, 
the pledge of faith and the repentant life, the obedient act 





by which the assurance of pardon and life is received and 
the place at which the joys and graces of the Christian life 
begin. 





BUSINESS MEN AT THE CONVENTION. 
C. A. YOUNG. 

HE fact that two young business men of Detroit 
contributed handsome amounts to our missionary 
and benevolent work during the national conven- 
tion raises an important and pressing question as to 
the relation of our business men to our organized mis- 
sionary work. In conversation with J. H. Allen of St. 
Louis, who leaves large business interests to attend the 
national conventions annually, we learned that no definite 
progress had been made in regard to the business men’s 
organization since the death of A. M. Atkinson at Cincin- 
nati. However, there were a number of our best and truest 
business men at Detroit and we hope to see a much larger 
number at St. Louis next year. Thos. W. Phillips of New- 
castle, Pa.; S. M. Cooper of Cincinnati; Brothers Long 
and Pursell of Chicago; Frick and Shaver of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; J. H. Fillmore of Cincinnati; Coleman, Cane and 
Hieronymus of Springfield, lll; A. E. Jenning, F. H. 
Main, C. R. Cook of Detroit, and others are as deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of our missions and the plea for 
Christian union as any of our secretaries. However, there 
were not half as many business men at Detroit as there 
should have been. We were glad to greet Mr. Phillips, 
superintendent of the Lackawanna railroad, from Buffalo, 
but we wanted to see Mr. Kellogg also. We were glad to 
greet Dr. Williams of Des Moines, but wanted to see 
Messrs. Nye, Witter, Delmedge and others from Des 
Moines. Once get our Christian business men vitally inter- 
ested in all our missionary and benevolent work, and these 
captains of industry will accomplish great things for God 
under the leadership of the Captain of our salvation. Our 
business men do not want any clergy and laity classes. We 
are all brethren in Christ Jesus. Neither do they want chief 
seats in the synagogue. However, the more business men 
we have taking part in our missionary and educational en- 
terprises the better. Let us begin now to have the largest 
gathering of Christian business men in St. Louis possible. 
The columns of the CuristiAN CENTURY are open to our 
business men for a campaign throughout the year. Chicago 
should send a delegation of fifty business men to our next 
national gathering; Cincinnati fifty more; Des Moines 
fifty more; Kansas City another fifty. Why not have from 
five hundred to one thousand of the best business men in 
America with us? Let us give our business men an hour if 
not an entire session on the proyram and listen to their 
counsel as well as receive their offerings for the work of the 
Lord whom they love. 





In our anxious care for the morrow, we fail to enjoy the blessings 
of to-day; we spend our lives anticipating, but not realizing; for, as 
soon as we have reached a desired point, we see beyond us some- 
thing to reach after, which we believe to be necessary to our hap- 
piness. If we have not the spirit of contentment to-day, we are 
never likely to have it. If we pass by, unused, the resources of to- 
day, we are likely to do the same.to-morrow, thus making all our 
days barren of the joy and satisfaction which come from having 
made the most of the day’s gifts.—Louise Heywood. 





Wings of a Dove. 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying, 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying 
To he at rest. 
“Pilgrim of air!” I cried, “could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I'd fly away from every careful sorrow 
And find my rest.” 


But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving, 
Rack came the dove to seek her nest 

Deep in the forest where her mate was grieving— 

here was true rest. 

Peace, heart of mine! no longer sigh to wander: 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest, 

There are no happy islands over yonder; 

Come home and rest. 


—Henry Van Dyke, D. D. 
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Judson, Jesus Christ’s Man Yn... 








(Continued from last week.) 

It was given to Judson as it was to Paul to suffer for 

Christ. No man of his age endured so much. His ‘nature 
was exceedingly sensitive to discomfort. He had a passion 
for cleanliness, neatness, and order. He was possessed with 
an innate refinement. For many months he had to associate 
with the basest criminals. His ears were filled with their 
filthy and blasphemous jests. He had to look on their re- 
pulsive features. He saw the prisoners tortured with cord 
and mallet, and heard their shrieks of anguish. The prison 
was alive with vermin. He thought of his wife with no 
one to protect or befriend her. She was constantly ex- 
posed to insult and annoyance. In her loneliness and sor- 
row she gave birth to a child. While nursing her girls 
through a siege of smallpox she took the disease; later she 
took the spotted fever. His mind was in suspense all the 
time. He did not know what the future had in store for 
him, 
All the while he was thinking of Burma and what he 
would do in case he was set at liberty. “It is possible that 
my life may be spared ; if so, with what ardor and gratitude 
I shall pursue my work; and if not, His will be done; the 
door will be opened for others who will do the work better.” 
After his release he felt the same. “I feel a strong desire 
henceforward to know nothing among this people but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ; and under an abiding sense of the 
comparative worthlessness of all worldly things, to avoid 
every secular occupation, and all literary and scientific pur- 
suits, and devote the remainder of my days to the simple 
declaration of the all-precious truths of the gospel of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

It was thought advisable to leave Rangoon and to settle 
under the British flag. It was expected that Amherst would 
be the capital city of British Burma. Accordingly the mis- 
sionaries removed to Amherst. Soon after the work begun 
Judson was offered $3,000 a year if he would serve as an 
interpreter. He had no time and no inclination to make 
money. He was urged to assist the British officials while 
they were forming treaties with the Burmans. He was led 
to see that his services could be made widely and perma- 
nently useful to the cause of missions in Burma. It was 
this consideration alone that led him to accept the position 
offered him. While he was absent in Ava his wife died and 
was buried under a hopia tree in Amherst. On his return 
to his work the mission was removed to Maulmain. That 
was the center of his work as long as he lived. 

After an absence of eighteen years he was invited home. 
His health was good, and he declined. “I expect soon to 
witness, yea, to enjoy, a glory in comparison of which all 
on earth is but a shadow. With that anticipation I content 
myself, assured that we shall not then regret any instance 
of self-denial or suffering endured for the Lord of life and 
glory.” When his close confinement to the work of trans- 
lation necessitated a change of air and scene, it was his 
custom to make a tour among the wild Karen tribes that 
occupied the jungle back of Maulmain. Preaching refreshed 
and invigorated him. It did him good like medicine. 

For a time he was inclined to monkish austerities. He 
had a grave dug, and would sit at the verge of it and look 
into it, imagining how each feature and limb would appear 
days, months, and years after he had lain there. He denied 
his social instincts. He cut himself off from association 
with the British officials and civilians. He wrote to a mis- 
sionary family, “I hope vou will pray for me, for you have 
not such inveterate habits to struggle with as I have con- 
tracted throuch a long course of religious sinning.” His 
marriage to Mrs. Boardman was followed by much domestic 
happiness, and gradually this nichtmare passed away. 

At the close of thirty-two vears of service he decided to 
visit America. This was necessary to preserve the life of 
Mrs. Judson. It was a great trial to leave the church and 
people. He did not know till then how much he loved them, 


or how much they loved him. As he wished to continue his 





literary work, he arranged to take two assistants with him. 
He did not want to visit and speak to conventions and 
churches. He felt it his duty to hoard the remnant of his 
lungs and breath for the country where they were most 
needed. He said that, in order to become an acceptable 
and eloquent preacher in a foreign language, he had delib- 
erately abjured his own. When he crossed the river he 
burned his ships. For thirty-two years he had scarcely 
entered an English pulpit or made a speech in that language. 
He requested that he might be put in some quiet corner 
where he could work undisturbed and unknown. 

On reaching the Isle of France, Mrs. Judson was so much 
better that it was decided that he should go back and that 
she should continue her journey alone. The assistants were 
sent back. In the prospect of separation Mrs. Judson wrote 
those memorable lines : 

“We part on this green islet, love— 
Thou for the eastern main, 
I for the setting sun, love, 
O, when to meet again! 


“The music of thy daughter’s voice 
Thou’lt miss for many a year; 
And the merry shout of thine elder boys 
Thou'lt list in vain to hear. 


“My tears fall fast for thee, love; 
How can I say farewell? 
But go; thy God be with thee, love, 
Thy heart’s deep grief to quell. 


“Then gird thine armor on, love, 
Nor faint thou by the way, 
Till Buddh shall fall, and Burma’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 

As Mrs. Judson grew worse he determined to go with her. 
She died at St. Helena and was buried there. Her husband 
took the children and started for Boston. As he approached 
his native land he was anxious to know where he could find 
suitable lodgings. He little dreamed that thousands of 
homes would consider it an honor to entertain him, and 
that his progress through the country would resemble a 
triumphal march. He was poorly prepared for such a recep- 
tion. His health was delicate. His voice was so weak that 
he could speak only in a whisper. His heart was full of 
sorrow. He found it exceedingly distasteful to be publicly 
harangued and eulogized. He disappointed audiences by 
preaching Christ rather than reciting his own experiences. 
When a friend intimated that the people wanted a story, he ~ 
said, “I gave them a story, the most thrilling one that can be 
conceived of.” “But they wanted something different from 
a man from the antipodes.” “Then I am glad to say that 
a man from the antipodes has nothing better to tell than 
the wondrous story of Jesus’ dying love. My business is to 
preach the gospel of Christ, and when I can speak at all, I 
dare not trifle with my commission. When I looked upon 
those people to-day, and remembered where I should next 
meet them, how could I stand up and furnish food to vain 
curiosity—tickle their fancies with amusing stories, however 
decently strung upon a thread of religion? That is not what 
Christ meant by preaching the gospel. And then, how could 
I hereafter meet the fearful charge, “I gave you an oppor- 
tunity to tell of me—you spent it in describing your own 
adventures.” The one theme that he presented over and 
over again was this, “Pleasing Jesus.” To one audience he 
was introduced as Jesus Christ’s man. The speaker said 
that he went out amid the sneers of the thoughtless and with 
the reluctant consent of his brethren. The mightiest empire 
the world ever saw forbade him to preach on her soil and 
peremptorilv ordered him from her shores. That same gov- 
ernment called him to her assistance. He had been thrust 
into a loathsome prison and loaded with chains. He suf- 
fered more for Christ than any other man in modern times. 
He lived to be known and honored and loved by all good 
men everywhere. (To be continued.) 
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The world’s great Altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness us to God. 
—Tennyson. 


CHAPTER XxX 
ON THE ROAD 


ENG ~~; HE annual Old Settlers’ Meeting was to 
cour eS be held this year at one of the oldest 


rae +30 cities of the county, where dwelt many 
i) 3:5 hospitable citizens and where much fine 
aA: (Ens) scenery delighted the artistic eye. Har- 
ONS S44 rison Masters had been chosen to make 






Fo c \ a 
Re the principal speech, and immense post- 

BCRLELS ers advertising him as a silver-tongued 
orator had been displayed in all parts of the county. When 
Winifred arrived at Stonington Harrison was engaged in 
the preparation of his address. 

“I’m going to the old settlers’ meeting for the sole pur- 
pose of hearing that silver tongue,” she said, after Harri- 
son had told her what he was doing and had shown her 
one of the large posters. “I’m truly proud of such a broth- 
er, and, inasmuch as my husband will not be here, I ex- 
pect to claim the orator of the day for my escort. But per- 
haps your sweetheart has already engaged your company ?” 
Harrison smiled faintly. He said he had no sweetheart and 
thought it probable he never would have. 

Everybody had expected to find in Winifred a new crea- 
ture with many of the old characteristics gone, and hence 
everybody was agreeably surprised. Her clothing was in- 
dicative of simple and refined taste, without show or ex- 
travagance, just as it had been before her marriage. She 
was the same kind, sincere, tender-hearted, true-hearted 
being she had always been. As some of her friends expressed 
it, she was just the same old Winifred. 

And yet in one respect she was not the same. Her father 
soon learned that the daughter whom he had been accus- 
tomed to command, whom he had chastised without re- 
sistance or remonstrance, was now an emancipated woman, 
ready to assert her independence on every proper occasion. 
He learned furthermore that her husband had not been tak- 
ing those vigorous measures, justified by his position as 
the head of the family, which were necessary to free her 
soul from fanaticism and superstition. 

His first lesson came on Sunday morning when she re- 
quested him to take her to church. He unhesitatingly con- 
sented. He might have answered Winifred Masters abrupt- 
ly or even harshly, but he could not be discourteous to Wini- 
fred Southey, who was now his superior in wealth, station 
and opportunity, and entitled, therefore, to a certain degree 
of deference even from her father. She was happily mar- 
ried now and spoke of her husband with respect and praised 
his many admirable qualities, and she was too pure to en- 
gage even in deaf-and-dumb love-making with one man 
when she was the wife of another. There could be no dan- 
ger and there would be triumphant pleasure in leading 
Winifred into the opera-house where the services were to be 
held, and in thus confounding the poor preacher with the 
sight of the woman he had sought to enslave, but who was 
now bevond his reach in one of the domestic training schools 
of infidelity. 

The lesson was given when Winifred requested her moth- 
er to dress for church and her father remarked that all 
could not go and that it would be better for Mrs. Masters to 
remain at home and see that no blunders were made in the 
Prenaration of the Sunday dinner. Then Winifred took her 
father’s face between her hands and kissed him and said 
they would all go—father, mother, sister, brother—even 





though the meat should be burned to a crisp and the pota- 
toes should become as cold as icicles. But Harrison would 
not go. For once his sister's entreatics were in vain, and 
he remained at home to indulge in unkind thoughts of Mr. 
Sterling and Esther, and perhaps to put the finishing touches 
on his address. 

The second lesson was introduced by the following re- 
marks: ‘My husband is kind and loving—a truly noble 
man. He needs but Christianity to make him perfect. I 
hope to be able to convert him one of these days.” 

This was too much for Keuben Masters. He began to 
deliver one of his threadbare lectures on the miracles. The 
performance of miracles was an impossibility, he said; at 
least, if miracles could be performed the fact could not be 
established by evidence. The apostles and others who had 
written concerning the so-called miracles were dupes or un- 
conscionable liars. 

Winifred invited attention to Paul, the greatest hero of 
all the ages, to his intellectuality, his manliness, his sincerity, 
and asked her father if he regarded Paul as either a fool or 
a knave. He answered that Paul nowhere bore testimony 
to the so-called miracles. 

Winifred asserted that Paul testified directly and posi- 
tively to the resurrection of Jesus. Reuben Masters denied 
the assertion and said he would not use tobacco for a year 
if his daughter should produce the Scripture. 

Winifred inquired whether he had ever made a personal 
examination of the question, and he answered that he had 
not, but that a certain distinguished gentleman had so af- 
firmed in a lecture before the S. A. F. T., and that there 
could be no doubt of the correctness of the savant’s state- 
ment. 

Thereupon Winifred, who had been making a special ex- 
amination of the evidences since her marriage, produced a 
Bible and read the eighth verse of the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians: “And last of all he was seen of me also, 
as of one born out of due time.” 

“Here! Give me that book!” said Reuben Masters, red- 
dening perceptibly. “I'll see the thing for myself.” 

He read the designated verse. Then he read the first 
eight verses of the chapter. He rubbed his bald head with 
the palm of his hand, but failed to evoke consolation. His 
muttered comments were as follows: 

“T’ve got the cart before the horse. I ought to have 
done my reading first. This book’s the toughest proposi- 
tion I ever saw, anyway. It’s full of traps. You can read 
a chapter forty times and think you know what’s in it, and 
then it’ll spring a surprise on you the very next move. If 
I ever catch that distinguished savant I'll make him 
squawk !” 

Thereupon the puzzled lawyer began at the beginning and 
read the entire chapter. Then he laid the book down, said 
it looked like rain, put on his hat and started to leave the 
house. But Winifred followed him to the door and insisted 
on the performance of his promise. He emptied his mouth 
of tobacco. He handed Winifred his tobacco pouch and a 
half dozen cigars and bade her sell them for the benefit of 
the Dorcas Society. 

“Now remember, father, you are not to use tobacco for a 
year—-not in any form, father,” said Winifred, putting up 
her mouth for a kiss. 

The father accepted the offer of a kiss, while a barely per- 
ceptible smile played around the corners of his mouth. “Say, 
Winifred,” he said, “it might be well to keep this little af- 
fair to ourselves. It might be embarrassing if the boys 
should hear of it, you know.” 

“But, father, the people will wonder why you have quit 
using tobacco.” 

“T’'ll fix that all right. If anvbody asks you, just refer 
him to me: And say, when you go back to Chicago get a 
new carriage and send the bill to me.” 

Having uttered these words, the lawyer went stamping 
along the sidewalk to his office. He had learned two lessons 
and learned them thoroughly, and these sufficed for the re- 
mainder of his daughter’s visit. 

On the day of the Old Settlers’ Meeting Harrison and 
Winifred set out at an early hour that Harrison might have 
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time to rest after his twenty-mile drive before delivering 
his address. 

The ‘norning was delightfully balmy and exhilarating. 
The horses sped along eagerly and gaily over the well- 
hardened road, and, at every succeeding moment, some 
fresh evidence of nature’s awakening was presented to the 
senses. They bad barely cleared the outskirts of the city 
when a cry of gladness escajed fair Winiired’s lips as she 
pointed to the red dise of the rising sun, 

“A grand sight, truly,’ sail Harrison, 

“Grand to me, brother, for | haven't seen the sun rise 
for several weeks, and the rising of the sun is evér a mira- 
cle to me. Sometimes as the day begins to dawn I have a 
feeling of suspense, and [ ask myself what if the sun should 
be behind his scheduled time or what if he should not come 
at all? And as the minutes pass | almost hold my breath 
from anxiety. And then when the red ball appears on time 
I feel relieved, and I praise the great Creator and Preserver 
of the world for his unfailing goodness.” 

“You seem very happy this morning, Winifred,” said 
Harrison. “I suppose your marriage has proved a sun- 
rising for you, and | am glad of it. I was apprehensive— 
I was afraid you would not be happy with Mr. Southey.” 

“Itut | am happy, brother. I have the most affectionate 
of husbands.” 

“Then Mr. Southey has undergone some sort of a meta- 
morphosis since the wedding. He seemed to be icy and 
selfish enough then.” 

“He is warm and unselfish as far as I am concerned.” 

“Which merely proves your worth, sister. Who could 
have thought it possible for so gentle a being to dominate 
the life of such a man?” 

“Perhaps vou would understand the situation better, 
brother, if you would try the same remedy. Pardon me, 
but you are just a little cold and selfish yourself at times. 
Try Esther as an antidote for moodiness and __ selfish- 
ness y 

“Don't talk to me of Esther Raymond. 
of the affection of a true man!” 

“Ah, Harrison, you are very harsh! How dare you speak 
so ungallantly of my friend? Take back what you have said 
or draw and defend yourself, sir!” 

“She is little better than a flirt.” 

“IT do not believe it.” 

“She is more intimate with Frederick Sterling than Chris- 
tianity sanctions.” 

“Il do not believe it.” 

“[ could tell you a few facts which would stir your 





She is unworthy 





blood 

“You could not tell me anything which would shake my 
confilence in Esther Ravmond. You are jealous of Fred- 
erick Sterling, and needlessly so, for Esther loves him only 
as a frien. You are the only man she would ever consent 


to marry.” 
“Do vou believe that?” asked Harrison, so eagerly that 


Winifred could hardly repress a smile. “Do you really be- 
lieve Esther cares anything for me?” 

“Of course she does, vou poor, blind, silver-tongued 
oratcr. She loves vou devotedly; but she will not become 
your wife until you renounce infidelity.” : 

' “And that makes me fear she is cranky,” said Harrison. 
“Why doesn’t she do like you did? You married an infidel 
and seem perfectly contented. Then why can't Esther take 
me just as | am and convert me after marriage ?” 

“it is a dangerous experiment, Harrison. It is some- 
times easier to convert a lover than a hushand.” 

“Do vou speak from personal experience ?”’ 

“Don't be too inquisitive. brother. I propose to say no 
more than that it is wise for Esther to convert you before 
marriace—yes, that is the safer course, by far the safer 
course.” 

“Well. ['m not so much of an infidel now—I mean I never 
was much of an infidel—that is to sav. [ never was wnrea- 
sonahle like father—of course, you know what [ mean, 
Winifred.” 

“Certainly I do, and vou'll be Esther's hushand one of 
Winifred laughed exasperatingly and Har- 


these days.” 





rison called her attention to a thrush in the hedge and said 
he had worked the following lines imo his address: 


“*That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 
over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture.’ ” 


“Ah, brother!” said Winifred, “if you could make love as 
well as you can quote poetry, you would soon be the hap- 
piest man in I[linois-—except Mr. Southey. And now let 
me beg you not to play the bear with Esther to-day. Bear- 
ishness wil) never win a woman's hand.” 

“It won yours, Winifred.” 

“Ah, no! bearishness tailed; but love won.” 

7 . * 

At the time when these words were spoken Fred- 
erick Sterling was assisting Esther into a buggy in front of 
the Raymond residence. The sun, in his youthful career, 
was shining joyfully through the trees which embowered the 
city of Stonington, and the air was trembling with the rattle 
and rumble of departing vehicles. 

Dr. Moreton held the horses while Mr, Sterling stowed 
away under the buggy-seat the well-filled basket which con- 
tained provisions enough for a dozen instead of two. Mrs. 
Raymond, as happy as her child, stood at the gate and de- 
livered to Mr. Sterling and Esther a volume of good advice 
and earnest caution. 

“I had intended to bring Bro. Marston's letters,” said 
Esther to Mi. Sterlirg, as they were about to get into the 
buggy. “The matter has been inexcusably neglected. 
Weeks and weeks ago he wrote asking help for his mission 
church. 1 pigeon-holed the letter, intending to hand it to 
you, and then forgot all about it. I received another letter 
yesterday asking why | had not written, and I put that away 
in the same manner. If | had brought the letters you might 
have read them when tired of talking to me.” 

Mrs. Raymond had gone to the house at the first mention 
of the letters and now returned with the missives in her 
hand. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Esther, as Mr. Sterling put 
the letters nto his pocket. “I did not mean for you to get 
them. [ was just starting the conversation.” 

lf Mr. Sterling had known what was within one of the 
envelopes he would have handled it as if it were some pow- 
erful explosive, and if Mrs. Raymond had known she 
would have passec the day in an agony of anxiety. 

The fact is that Mr. Marston's first letter and the envelope 
from which it had been taken were lying on Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s table on that day when she read her husband's let- 
ter to Mr. Sterling and Esther. The excitement of the mo- 
ment was such that Mrs. Raymond put each letter into the 
envelope of the other and so Lurned Mr. Marston's letter 
when she burned her hushand's envelope. And thus it hap- 
pened that when she handed Mr. Marston's envelope to Mr. 
Sterling she handed to him unwittingly her husband's let- 
ter. 

Mr. Sterling and Esther were not at a loss for a subject 
of conversation. 

“I am rejoiced to find that Winifred holds fast to the 
faith.” began Mr. Sterling as the team was slowly ascend- 
ing a steen hill. “I thought Mr. Southey would drive her 
into skepticism. Fortunately, I was mistaken.” 

“Winifred is a remarkable woman,” said Esther. “You 
would not expect so frail a creature to be so strong. But 
she is a rock and no storm can overthrow her. What a 
noble wife she would have made for vou!” 

“It is too iate to speculate on that subject now, Esther. 
Nay, more, I am sure all things are working together for 
the good of all. Winifred is happier with Mr. Southey 
than she ever conld have been with me. Ile is a far better 
man than [ judged him to he. Ile can support her s:it- 
ably, and T could not have done even that. With him for 
a hushand she can live at peace with her father’s family. 
Tf she had married me she would have heen an outcast. 
She may succeed in converting him—unexpected things 
sometimes happen. That would be better than for her to 
have become my wife.” 
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“Oh, Frederick! you are so true and unselfish!” ex- 
claimed Esther. “You are ever seeking the good of others 
—and you never think of yourself. And yet 1 know you 
loved Winifred and | know she would have made for vou 
the happiest cf homes.” 

“IT an, satished, Esther. Now that I know of Winifred’s 
fidelity to the truth I am satisfied. There are other matrers 
which give me greater concern now—one especially in which 
you, too, are deeply interested. | learn that the gossips are 
linking our names together rather unpleasantly. There, I 
have told you, too abruptly, perhaps; but 1 thought you 
ought to know what the people are saying.” 

“What are the gossips saying about us?” 
eagerly. 

“One of the church officers told me yesterday that there 
are reports in circulation—reports unbecoming a minister 
vf the Gospel and one of his flock; he said that if we were 
intending to marry it would be better for the wedding to 
take place at once; and that if we were not going to marry 
our conduct was reprehensibie and such as demanded vig- 
orous action on the part of the church.” 

“Well, Frederick, what answer did you give to this in- 
sulting speech ?” 

“What answer could I give, Esther? There was but one 
sufficient answer, and my lips dared not utter that.” 

Esther's face became instantly a deep crimson, 

“I think mother has made a grave mistake in her conceal- 
ment of the facts stated in father’s letter.” She spoke with 
much feeling. “Even if I should be, well, never mind— 
even if the worst should be true—I would not be responsible 
personally for the shame. I would a hundred times prefer 
to have the world know the facts than be suspected of un- 
becoming conduct with you.” 

“But your mother cannot see the matter in that light. 
She is jealous of her husband's reputation. Much though 
she loves you, she would let you suffer rather than disobey 
her husband's injunction of secrecy. And besides, the con- 
fession has been burned and nothing remains but our rec- 
ollection of its contents.” 

“But I will not suffer my reputation to be blackened by 
the gossips. The truth must be told.” 

“The gossips are not wholly at fault, Esther. And now 
that we are called upon for an explanation, we must tell the 
world why these acts have not been sinful; and if we do 
not speak we must prepare to suffer the penalty for our 
silence.” 

‘But will mother consent?” 

“She must consent, or we must act against her will.” 

“T think I know what she will say,” said Esther sadly. 
“She will tell us to hold our tongues and to be more guard- 
ed in our conduct.” 

“T say again, she must consent. Mr. Raymond would not 
have required secrecy if he had foreseen the disrepute into 
which secrecy would bring us. Our lives must not be 
wrecked; our opportunities for doing good must not be 
sacrificed. Your mother must consent.” 

Mr. Sterling drew his handkerchief from his pocket to 
wipe the perspiration from his brow, and with the handker- 
chief came Basil Raymond's letter in Mr. Marston’s en- 
velope and fell, unnoticed, to the ground. When the 
preacher felt in his pocket afterward for the two letters 
which had been given him and found one of them and failed 
to find the other, he thought the loss a matter of little im- 
portance. for the wants of a mission church could be imag- 


ined without the aid of a lengthy communication. 
* * * 


inquired Esther 


Another team was trotting along briskly two or threc 
miles behind Mr. Sterling and Esther, and this team was 
conveying Reuben Masters and Belshazzar Eli to the Old 
Settlers’ Meeting, while at irregular intervals along the in- 
tervening distance were other vehicles moving in the same 
direction. Suddenly Mr. Eli drew the reins, pulled the 
horses to the left and sprang from the bugey. He had espied 
a letter partly buried in the dust by the passage of wheels. 
Having freed it from the dust by striking it against the 
bugey. he thrust it into his pocket and prepared to resume 
his journey. 





“What in the world are you going to do with that dirty 
old letter?” inquired Reuben Masters. 
“I do not know, Mr. Masters. Much depends on what is 


inside of it. If it is mere gush I can throw it away. But 
suppose it contains a hundred-dollar-bill—what then ?” 
“We would have to divide it. of course,” said Reuben 


Masters. 
thinking.” 

“Perhans not, Mr. Masters; but I got ten dollars in 
this way once, and since that time I have never found a 
letter in the road without picking it up. There is no telling 
what is inside of a letter except by an examination, you 
know.” 

“Well, then, get out the letter, Black Eel, and let us see 
what is inside of the envelope. Out with it, man!” 

“Oh, I’m sure there isn’t anything in this letter; I mean 
there isn’t any money in it. I can tell by the feel.” 

“Get out the letter, Black Eel. Your reluctance excites 
my suspicion, and I propose to be fairly dealt with. Get 
it out, I say!” 

“I found the letter,” said Black Eel, in a whining tone, 
“and I consider it mine. You would keep it if you were in 
my place. Do unto others, Mr. Masters, as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

“Come, Black Eel, no more of this. Surely you will not 
compel me to use force. Give me the letter.” 

Reluctantly Mr. Eli handed the letter to his companion. 

“Ah, you dog!” exclaimed the lawyer. “You wanted to 
keep the ietter because it’s addressed to Esther Raymond. 
And that’s the very reason why I propose to keep it. The 
fair damsel has either lost it or thrown it away. If she has 
lost it the letter may be worth reading. If she has thrown 
it away—welli, I'll open it and that will settle the question.” 

Reuben Masters read the letter attentively, and with a 
gleam of exultation on his countenance, holding the mis- 
sive so that Black Eel’s restless eves could not seize upon 
a single sentence. The reading finished, the lawyer put the 
letter into his pocket. 


“but we'll get no money out of that letter, 1’m 


* * + 


Only a short distance behind Reuben Masters and Bel- 
shazzar Eli were Waxy Binback and Henry Shoreman, the 
former marshal of Stonington and the latter sheriff of the 
county. These men devoted no time to poetry or to the 
beauties of nature or to lost letters, but gave their attention 
for several miles to a discussion of the good and bad points 
of the horses they were driving and of the causes of and 
remedies for certain diseases which afflict horseflesh. This 
subject had not been exhausted when one of the teams in 
front turned to the left at a bend of the road, whereby the 
profile of the near horse was brought into plain view. 

“That team belongs to your friend Reuben Masters,” 
said the sheriff. 

“He ain't no friend o’ mine,” said Waxy. 

“That's what I am aware of, Waxy, and that’s why I 
spoke as I did. Reuben Masters is no friend of yours, and 
you are no friend of his. So you must keep out of his way 


to-day. We don’t want to be annoyed with a shooting 
scrape. It would be unpleasant to have to hang either of 
you.” 


“Oh, there ain’t no danger, I s’pose. I guess ole Reub 
has cooled off afore this.” 

“That is where you are mistaken, Waxy. 
not cooled off.” 

“He hasn't attack-ted me any more, an’ I’ve met him sev- 
eral times.” 

“Rut he is still angrv—red-hot, if you please. I heard 
him say the other day that he’d have your scalp at the first 
move. He's waiting for you to give him a chance to de- 
fend himself, and you know what that means.” 

“Well, don’t worry, Henry. Ole Reub’ll never get the 
drop on me. I'm ready fur ‘im.” 

“That is the very reason, Waxy, why you should not go 
near him to-day. If there should be a quarrel one of you 
would kill the other, and the survivor would be tried for 
murder. See? The safest course is to avoid him, Be- 
sides, we have no time for a quarrel with Reuben Masters. 


Old Reub has 
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It will keep us busy to catch that confidence man. You 
will get a nice little reward if he should be captured, but 
if you should get killed your reward might not be to your 


taste.” 
“That’s so, Henry. Waxy ‘ud need a little time for re- 


pentance. He ain’t been no saint, that’s a fact. I guess 
he’d better dodge ole Reub to-day.” 
The sheriff and the marshal reached the grove just as 
Mr. Sterling was opening the exercises with prayer. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel, by Loran 
David Osborn, Ph. D., the University of Chicago Press. 
Price, $1.50. This is one of the freshest, clearest, most 
satisfactory books that has come to our desk this season. 
The spirit of the writer is reverent, the method of treatment 
thoroughly scientific. “This book is the product of thinking 
and experience rather than of reading. It has been worked 
out in vital connection with the author’s mental and spiritual 
development.” As the author says: “While the old exe- 
gesis regarded the Bible as an infallible statute book, the 
new study, with its reconstruction of historical conditions, 
has discovered that it is a book of life rather than of law, 
a book of religion rather than of dogmatics. It is the rec- 
ord of God’s dealings with men for salvation, and so we 
get back of the book to the living God behind it” (p. 105). 
The clearness of the position taken, as the author shows 
how the gospel became obscured and how it must be re- 
covered, is remarkable. It shows an unusual mastery of 
the subject. “The fundamental thing in the obscuration of 
the gospel was the dethronement of Jesus Christ from his 
governing position in Christianity as Savior from sin and 
Lord of the living.” “The gospel to be recovered is the 
power of God unto salvation, meditated by Jesus Christ; a 
salvation addressed to man’s whole nature, and claiming 
jurisdiction over his entire life.” 


Banet AND Brate, by Friedrich Delitzsch, edited, with an intro- 
duction by C. H. W. Johns, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1003, pp. 226. Price $1. Babel and Bible, by Dr. Friedrich 
Delitzsch, translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack 
and W. H. Garruth, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1903, 
pp. 167; 75 cts. net. 

On the 13th of January, 1902, Dr. Delitzsch delivered a lecture on 
the relation of Assyriology to the Bible under the auspices of the 
German Oriental Society in the Academy of Music at Berlin. At 
the request of the emperor it was repeated on the first of February 
in the Royal Palace. A year later, on the 12th of January, 1903, the 
second lecture was delivered in the same place in the presence of 
the emperor and empress. In these lectures Prof. Delitzsch, who is 
one of the foremost authorities on the Assyrian language and lit- 
erature, and who recently came from the University of Leipsic to 
take the important post of Professor of Assyriology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, gave a presentation of the indebtedness of He- 
brew literature to the older civilization of Assvria, pointing out 
the affinity between the two languages, the relationship between 
the recently discovered laws of Hammurabi and the later code of 
Moses, the Babylonian observance of a Sabbath day. the account of 
creation and the deluge which throw such interesting light upon 
the biblical narratives, and many other underlying connections be- 
tween the two bodies of literature. This discussion was used as a 
means of creating interest in the work of the German Oriental So- 
ciety, which is engaged in the work of excavation and research in 
the region of ancient Assyria. From the standpoint of approved 
scholarship the utterances of Prof Delitzsch were not particularly 
novel or si gnific ant. They were mercly popular restatements of fa- 
miliar facts which have been for the most part in the possession of 
Semitic scholars for many vears But the publicity given to the 
lectures by the Emperor's interest in the matter caused the appear- 
ance of a surprising amount of comment and criticism, in which 
not only obscure and zealous partisans of conservatism took part. 





but also manv of the foremost biblical scholars in Germany and 
elsewhere, including such men as Cornill, Gunkel, Harnack and 
Koenig. To increase the excitement, the emneror himself wrote 
a long letter to the president of the society under whose auspices 
the lectures had been given, review! . the matter and dissenting 
from some of the conclusions reached bv Prof Delitzsch. on the 
ground that he should have confined himself to the technical field 
of Assyriology, ard not have invaded the department of theology. 


In the course of this letter the emperor took occasion. though sup- 
nosedly a layman, to deliver a number of important prononnce- 
ments upon theological questions. These lectures, together with the 


most important criticisms, including the emperor’s letter, and Prof. 
Delitzsch’s rejoinders in the form of notes, are published in the 
second of the two volumes with which this notice deals. The 
first volume includes merely the lectures and a few added notes. 
Both volumes are profusely illustrated and present in a popular way 
a large amount of interesting material regarding the relations of 
Assyrian research to biblical study. 





AGRICULTURE For BEGINNERS, by Burkett, Stevens and Hill. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1903: pp. 267. 

Perhaps the love of nature can be encouraged in the mind of a 
child no more effectively than by such studies as this little volume 
furnishes. It is prepared by three practical educators who are spe- 
cialists in the lines with which the book deals. It considers the 
nature and possibilities of the soil, the growth of plants, the care and 
diseases of plants and trees, and the most effective methods of com- 
bating the latter, the different kinds of farm crops, domestic ani- 
mals and their care, and the most approved methods of dairying. It 
would be difficult to imagine at first that these themes could 
made so interesting as this book has done, but the subject is made 
clear by scores of illustrations, and the volume would easily lend 
itself to the entertainment of those who merely wished to read it 
through. It is, however, furnished with exercises and experiments 
at the end of each chapter, and with appendices giving practical 
directions for the composition and use of spraying mixtures, and of 
fertilizers. 


Boys’ Setr-Governinc Ciuss, by Winifred Buck. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

No subject has been more neglected in the past than the problem 
of the boy. But recent years have seen an awakened interest in this 
live problem. Some of the most capable students of psychology have 
focused their attention on the adolescent period. Many are meet- 
ing the boy at short range, entering into his life, weeping with his 
sorrows and rejoicing in his good fortunes. This volume presents 
a new phase of the question by a woman who has had several years’ 
experience with boys in New York city. Some five or six hundred 
of these clubs have been organized among the boys; aside from 
keeping them out of mischief they train the boys in the elements 
of citizenship. Such subjects as: ‘The place of the club in relation 
to play in general, and causes and consequents of criminal acts in 
children are treated in a way that reveals the author's interest in 
her subject. This book should be read by all who are interested in 
this phase of the question. 


The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Company, by Gilbert 
Holland Montague. New York, Harper and Brothers. 1903. Pp. 
143. $1 net. Much has been written in recent years of this gigantic 
corporation, which has obtained practically complete control of the 
oil market and of the manufacture and marketing of the by-products 
of crude petroleum. In any discussion of trusts and monopolies 
this company naturally demands consideration. Mr. Montague has 
undertaken to give a historical resume of the rise and perfection of 
the company. He is not in any sense an apologist for the Standard, 
but he points out the fact that most of the success of this great cor- 
poration has grown out of its magnificent ability to find the right 
men for its departments, and to take every advantage of the op- 
portunities offered to great capital combined with a high degree of 
executive ability. He finds abundant instances of the fact that the 
opponents of the company in the field of oil production have used 
every device which they charge the Standard with employing, but 
that they have not been able to use these methods as successfully 
as the large resources of the big company enabled it to do. An in- 
teresting feature of the book is the enumeration of some of the 
positive advantages to the oil business and to the general public 
from the methods and operations of the Standard Oil Company. 
throne, it is found that the progress made is amazing.” 





A Flemish physician planted in a pot of earth weighing 200 
pounds a willow branch weighing five pounds. He kept the plant 
well watered, and in five years the willow had gained 164 pounds in 
weisht, while the earth in the pot had lost only two ounces. Vol 
He ‘mont inferred that the plant's gain was due only to the water 
which had been supplied. Modern botanical science proves that the 
gain was in a great measure due to the carbon absorbed from the 
air. So it is true that strong, spiritual characters are built up out 
of the spiritual atmosphere in which they live—Exchange. 
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TRE PRAYER-MEETING. 
SILAS JONES. 
The Golden Rule and Its Application. 
Topic Nov. 4: Matt. 7:12; Luke 6:31-35; I 
26 :7-12. 


Sam. 


In Politics. 

HE following incident illustrates the manner in 
which men apply the golden rule in politics. It is 
related by ex-Secretary of the Navy John D. Long: 
“An amusing incident was a call from a most 
worthy gentleman, who said that he had been detailed by 
the Civil Service Reform Association of his state to come 
to Washington and protest in behalf of good politics against 
a bill to transfer the clerks of the census bureau, who had 
been appointed without civil service examination and whose 
work was now finished, into the ranks of the regular civil 
service. He said that this was utterly indefensible and an 
injustice to persons who had passed the examination and 
were entitled to enter the civil service in their due turn, 
and who, if this bill passed, would be set back and many 
of them would lose their opportunity altogether. He said 
it would be a blow to civil service reform, that we in Wash- 
ington had no idea of the feeling which the bill had aroused 
in the home states, and that the principle of appointment 
upon examination and merit and not upon personal influ- 
ence must be enforced. As he rose to go he turned back 
and said, in the most innocent and entirely sincere manner, 
‘Governor, by the way, I have a boy about twenty years 
old who is trying to do something in a business house, but 
does not seem to succeed. He is a good boy and I want to 
get him a place. I thought that perhaps you or some of our 
friends here would have influence enough to help me get 
him a position in some of these departments.’ I did not 
even smile. I knew that a more sincere and honest soul 
never lived and that it was the usual example of a man of 
genuine devotion to principle as applied to the world at 
large, yet utterly blind and unconscious when his own self- 
interest is concerned.” 

In Religion. 

The blessings of religion have come to us through the 
labors of former generations of believers. The men of the 
present generation praise the heroes of the past. They rec- 
ognize that apostles, prophets and other preachers of 
righteousness have made possible whatever of good there 
is in society to-day. No American of intelligence will fail 
to recognize the greatness of the service rendered to the 
nation by the pioneer preacher. The pioneer preacher made 
sacrifices. He had the opportunity to become rich in lands. 
He cast aside that opportunity and gave himself to the task 
of enriching the lives of the people. We accept all that 
he gave us. Do we think of the golden rule when we used 
these great privileges purchased by the hardships of others? 
Do not our privileges bring with them obligations? It 
seems to me that we are most unworthy disciples if we do 
not continue the work begun by our fathers. We must 
deny ourselves some of the luxuries of life in order that the 
truth may be given to the multitudes. The golden rule 
is binding upon us with respect to the heathen. Our an- 
cestors were heathen. They were superstitious and cruel. 
Some one came to them with the message of light and love. 
They were delivered from the bondage in which they were 
held. Faith took the place of superstition. We cannot 
forget those who know not Christ. If we do we are not 
true disciples of him who gave us the golden rule by word 
and by life. We are debtors to the whole world. Every 
privileze we enjoy demands that we forget not our brother 
who lives in darkness. The church that neglects the offer- 
ing for missions neglects the golden rule. It nay feed the 





bodies of the poor in its own community. That is good. It 





must add to this work that of feeding the souls of men. 
This it does through those whom it helps to support on the 
mission field. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
Great Men of the Bible—-What David Teaches Us. 
Topic Nov. 1: 1 Sam. 16:11-13; Psalm 19; John 7:42. 
NE thing, and one worth remembering, is this— 
don’t forget the youngest boy—the chore-hoy— 
when looking around for candidates for kingship. 
They almost made that fatal mistake when Samuel 
was hunting for a successor to Saul. It’s a common blun- 
der of parents and Sunday school teachers. We make much 
of the babies and the small tots, in white dresses and rib- 
bons and slippers, and of the boys in knee pants and 
Fauntleroy blouses, with ruffles and fluffles—but we seem 
to forget or let go of the boy in jumpers and slouch hat, 
with his diffident awkwardness, though he may even be as 
David, “ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look upon.” It’s one of the serious problems. 
The Boy Problem. 

And this problem bobs up usually with the boys of about 
David’s age when Samuel came to the home of Jesse, the 
Bethlehemite, to anoint a king from among his sons, One 
of the things we ought to learn from this story of the 
shepherd lad is to have more thought and care for the boys 
of his age. This was the critical period in David's life, 
though he did not know it, and his father was so utterly 
unconscious of the fact that he almost forgot about the 
boy’s existence. Ah! the boys that seemingly have been 
forgotten, or are sadly neglected at just this critical age! 
And yet it is just the age when God wants them to make 
kings of them! Let us get this lesson by heart. “The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” Over and 
over it has been proven in the history of God’s chosen. He 
has taken them, like David from the sheep-cote, Moses from 
the bulrushes, Moffat from the market garden, Livingston 
from the loom, Lincoln from the log cabin—and a long line 
of royal spirits from like humble places to be the pioneers of 
faith in midst of dense darkness and many perils, the 
makers of empires, the preservers of republics, and the 
truest representatives of the royalties of manhood. Another 
thing we can learn from this story of David, as suggested 
by the Nineteenth Psalm—it is not a misfortune for a boy 
to have to undergo hardships. It was while David, the 
shepherd boy, was keeping his father’s sheep that he learned 
to look up to the sky. It’s a great day or a great night in 
a boy’s life when he learns to look up to the serene skies—to 
face the sun with uncovered brow, without fear, and to 
look up with wonder to the silent stars and worship as only 
a boy worships in the solemnity of his boyish heart. It was 
worth all the years of loneliness on the hills of Bethlehem 
ito get a glimpse of the glory of God and to find the inspira- 
tion of song in the silences, such as came to the shepherd 
boy, and which made him, under the refinement of God’s 
mercy and grace, the sweetest singer among all the saints 
and sages of all the ages. 

And yet another thing let us learn from David. The 
prophecies are true and Gou keeps His promises: “Hath 
not the Scriptures said that Christ cometh from the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David 
And so the Christ came! : 





csr) 








was ?” 





In God's world, for these who are in earnest, there is no 
failure. No work truly done, no word earnestly spoken, 
no sacrifice freely made, was ever made in vain—F. W. 
Robertson. 








a omvepuere i waicn they live.—EZxchange. 
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David's Grief Over Absalom Nov. 8 


31-33. (Read 2 Sam., chs. 15-20.) 
17:25. A foolish son is a grief to 
his tather. 

LESSON: 2 Sam. 18:24-35. 
Shortly after the close of the last jesson. 


Lesson © 


Commit vs 


GOLDEN TEXT: Prov. 


Perhaps about 
In addi- 


Time. 


g8o b. C. 


Reference for further reading: Same as for last lesson. 
tion, Driver's Introduction to the Old lestament, p. 172 ff. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The course of events leading up to this lesson is interesting and 
vividly told in I] Sam. 15-18. Absalom was jomed at Hebron, where 
he had started lis mosurrection, by great numbers of men, and by 
Abihopiel, the wisest counsecilor of the court So strong was the 
revolt that David felt compelled to withdraw from Jerusalem with 
what forces he had at his command, and with most of his tamily, to 
seck refuge toward the east unul he couid gather his following. He 
Jeft at Jerusalem, however, part of his family, a few able and devoted 
followers and the ark of the covenamt. These three items were sig- 
nificant Absalom, when he came to Jerusalem, appropriated to 
himself the women of his father’s familv, thus making peace inmpossi- 
ble. The followers of David were able to betray Absalom’s pians 
and his situation to the king, and one of them, Hushat, succeeded in 
winnie g the favor of Absaiom and in nusleading him. In leaving 
the ark at Jerusalem David showed a higher conception of God's 
care than had prevailed only a few years before, when the ark was 
carried mto battle to insure success, 

Leaving Jerusalem David went northeast by the quickest but most 
dificult road tw the Jordan, over the Mount of Olives, and across 
into the Jordan valley. Upon receipt of news from Jerusalem, he 
crossed the Jordan, passed into Gilead, and made Mahanaim, a city 
of importance at this time, his headquarters. On his way from 
Jerusalem he had received insults and curses from Shimei, the 
Benjaminite, but from many other sources provisions and reinforce- 
ments. At Mahanaim he organized a large army and when his offi- 
cers would not allow him to go into battle himself, he sent it under 
Joab, Aljishai, and Ittai against Absalom's forces. He gave st-ict 
orders that Absalom was not to be injured, for he loved him still. 
David himself remained at Mahanaim to receive tidings and, if need 
be, send reinforcements, 

Meanwhile the rebellious son had followed Abithophel’s advice in 
showing publicly that his hostility to his father was to be appeased 
only by death. He had lost his one chance of success, however, by 
disregarding Aluthophel’s advice to pursue the king at once and 
overcome him before he could rally his forces. At this his coun- 
sellor, with sure knowledge of what was coming, committed suicide, 
Finally Absalom set out with his army against his father; but his 
opportunity was gone. The decisive battle was fought in the forest 
of Ephraim, probably between the Jordan and Mahanaim. Absalcm's 
army lost heavily in the battle and more heavily still in the retreat 
through the woods. The head of the unhappy man was wedged 
into the bough of an oak tree by the flight of his horse. There he 
was murdered by David's able but ruthless general, Joab. For this 
and other similar acts the king never forgave him. 

The death of Absalom did not end the trouble. It took some time 
to restore peace in the land; and one permanent result of the upris- 
ing soon showed itself. Recause the southern tribe, Judah, which 


had revolted under Absalom’s lead, was again given the priority 
when David was restored, the ten northern tribes which had re- 
mained fanhful were alienated. Later they broke away altogether 


from David's family 

The verses of the lesson (TT Sam. 1&8:24-33) in which the king 
receives the news of Absalom’s death are in point of vividness and 
force among the hest in the Old Testament So great was David's 
grief that only Joab’s rough rebuke and the fear of the general 
desertion of his men prevailed upon him to take up affairs of state 
again. 

EX POSITION. 

I. The Messengers. (24-27. 

(24) Between the two gates. The gateway was the place of great- 
est importance in a city because it gave shelter and afforded space 
within its wide archway for the transaction of public business. David 
sat there while waiting for news from the hattle, because he would 
first hear th this spot. The watchman, Cities and wills 
had to be watched over. and particularly at the gates watchmen were 
Stationed in towers to keep a close lookout against surprise by an 


news if 


enemy. A man running alone, The district was sufficiently clear of 
trees so that the approach of the messenger whom Joab had dis- 
patched with tidines could be seen (23) Cried and told the king. 
The watchman being at the t p of the high gateway could see much 
further than the king. who sat below in the gateway. He told the 
kine what he saw Tidings in his mouth. David knew that a man 
running alone could only be a messenger. On anv other business he 


ia} 
< nd have heen accompanied bv cthers, 


Ahimaaz 


wor ele wily 


(2 ) fnother man running 


ive gone more 


The reason for the two men. 


and the Cushite servant, both bringing news of the battle, is told in 


the previous verses. The only method of sending tidings was by a 
human messenger. To the porter. This was the man who had 
charge of the gates where David sat. (27) The running of Aliumaasg, 
lhis man was the son of Zadok, the priest, and apparemly well 
known as a famous runner. In this way he was recognized even ata 
distance. //e is a@ goud man. It was the custom to send on errands 
of this sort men whose character was in some degree consistent with 
the news they brought. Bearers of evil udings were generally 
selected from servants or other unimportant people, because not 
infrequently they paid with their lives tor the evil news which they 
were compelled to bring. This was probably the reason why Joab 
was reluctant to let Ahimaaz run with the news. He was convinced 
that David would interpret his coming as a good omen and be the 
less prepared for the evil tidings which must follow. 

Il. The Message of Ahimaas. (28-30.) 

(28) All is well. While sull a long way off he shouted this mes- 
sage to David. Upon ius face. Coming near he threw himself upon 
the ground before his sovereign. Blessed be the Lord thy God. He 
recognized the victory as being the gift of God, and in saying “thy 
God” rather than “our God” perhaps he recognized the closer intu- 
macy of David with God. Lifted up their hand. This shows that 
the conspiracy was regarded by David and his friends as embracing 
others besides Absalom, though he was its originator. There were 
probably many who were willing to join him through some grievance 
against David. (29) /s the young man safe? The news was good 
so far as it went, but the king was really more interested in the fate 
of Absalom than in the outcome of the battle. In spite of the rebel- 
lion David loved his son with passionate fervor. IVhen Juab sent, 
Referring to the wish of Joab that David should have the earliest 
tidings of the battle. Tae king's servant. This refers to Ahimaaz 
himself. He thinks of himself as the true messenger, even though 
another had been sent likewise. The word “and” would be better 
rendered “even.” Saw @ great tumult. lt is probable that Ahimaaz 
knew very well what had befallen Absalom, but he was unwilling to 
grieve the king by making it known. Thus he evades the question. 
(30) Turn aside, David knew that Joab would not leave him long 
ignorant as to the details of the battle, and particularly regarding 
Absalem, and so he told Ahimaaz to stay wih him unti: furtner 
news arrived. Perhaps he felt that the young man’s answer con- 
cealed a darker truth, which he was unwilling to disclose. 

Ill. The Message of the Cushite, ( 31-33.) 

(31) The Cushite came. This was a foreigner, one of Joab’s 
servants, perhaps an Ethiopian, as the name might imply. The Lord 
hath avenged thee. lis message begins with assurance of victory, 
just as did that of Ahimaaz. (32) /s Absalom safc? The king's 
mind dwells only on his son. Now that he is sure of his own posi- 
tion as king he thinks onlv of Absalom’s danger. As that voung 
man, The answer of the Cushite servant was well calculated to 
reveal the fact of Absalom’s death, and vet saved the king the agony 
of hearing the actual fact told. The alarm and suspense which the 
reticence of the first messenger had created in his mind gave him 
instantly the true explanaticn of the Cushite’s words. If he wished 
David's enemies to he as Absalom was, it must be because Absa:om 


was dead. (33) Aluch moved. David was overwhelmed with 
the news. All thought of his victory was banished in his grief for 
Absalom. Chamber over the gate. The guard-room_ where in 


stormy weather the watchman kept his vigil. MVept. The strong 
man broke down at the thought of this bereavement. This was the 
third son he had lost, and the best loved of all. Had died for thee. 
David's grief has free course, and with the violence of a true 
Semite he cries out in words that must have been heard by ali of 
his servants helow. When Joab arrived he was compelled to reprove 
his king for thus giving way to prolonged and violent grief when the 
greatest danger of his reign had heen escaped. David was seifish in 
his grief. as most of us are likely to be. Longfellow has well 
described this scene in his poem, “The Chamber Over the Gate.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The oriental wailing for the dead, before the burial, includes a 
calling of the dead by name or by the designation of his relation to 
the mourners, with lamenting of his loss: “O my father!" “Om 
master!” “O my glory!” “O my pride!” “O my strength!” “ 
camel of my house!” “Alas for him!” “Alas for him!" Such cries 
as these are heard over the dead in the east to-day, as they were 
heard when King David wailed over his dead son Absalom: “O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom: would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!"—Trumbull, Oriental Social 
Life. 

A Custom Nearer Home. An ancient Irish record shows that the 
cries over a dead son of Connal, in the night following his death, 
were much like those which are to be heard on the hanks of the 
Nile or of the Jordan to-day: “O son of Connal, why didst thou 
die? Royal. noble, learned youth: vahant, active, warlike, eloquent; 
why didst thou die? Alas, awail-a-days! Alas, alas. why didst thou 
die, O son of Connal, before the spoils of victory by thy warlike 
arm were brought to the hall of the nobles and thy shield with the 
ancient ?"—/bid 

The Hour of Doom. It is sure to come. Your sin will find you 
out. King David, lamenting over Absalom, was but experiencing 
the result of his own sin. Absalom, defeated and pierced by the 
dart of Ioab, was but meeting the fate he had prepared for him- 
self The punishment may not come in so dramatic a fashion 
every time. We may not see that it is punishment. We blame 
society and God for our lack of intelligence, for the failure of men 
to trust us, when the truth is our own cowardice and love of sinful 
pleasure have made us stupid and unworthy of confidence. 
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The Darkey’s View. 
“He wuth six millions— 
Dat is the cry; 
But he can't take it wid him 
W’'en he come ter die. 


“Oh. believers, 
Scatter yo gol! 

You ean't get ter glory 
Wid de dollar in yo’ soul. 


“He's wuth six millions— 
En he don't have ter scratch, 
But he'll sho’ leave de money 
W'en Death clink de latch! 


“Oh, believers, 
Scatter vo’ gol! 

You can't get ter glory 
Wid de dollar in yo" soul.” 
—From the Atlanta Constitution 





A HOSPITAL ROMANCE 
Helen Verrill. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Kodney, as he laid 
down his book, with its fascinating 
stories of brave knights ond fair ladies, 
“I do wish something wou!d happen now, 
like it used +o in trose splendid old 
times!” 

The white-capped nurse smiled cheer- 
ily. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said. “Maybe 
something will happen. In fact, I’m quite 
sure of it.” 

Rodney’s black eyes sparkled with in- 
terest. 

“Really?” 

“Yes, really—truly! Suppose J should 
bring in here a real little lady with 
golden locks—a beautiful little princess, 
with great blue eyer—and put her in this 
empty bed beside you’? She is sick like 
you, and cannot walk, ond all her friends 
have deserted her. Wouid you be her 
true kight, Rodney, and never desert 
her?” 

“Yes, indeed. I would!” cried Rodney, 
with an impett-ous toss of his arms that 
brought a wrinkle of pain to his forehead. 

“Very well, then,” said Miss Mason. 
“Just you wait and sec.” 

She gave a soft pat or two to the 
white counterpane and then disappeared 
down the long ward. 

He was only eleven years o!d, this boy, 
and in spite of the he!plessness caused 
by a crooked limb, was all fire and life 
and affection. Like many other high- 
strung people. he had _ occasional 
“streaks” of wilfulness. but for the most 
part he was an exceedingly lovable boy, 
with a heart full of gerercus impulses. 

Presently Miss Mason returned, carry- 
ing a wee bit of a girl, dressed in a long 
white gown. Her yeliow curls, which 
sometimes looked like a cloud with the 
sun shining on it, annuunced he: as the 
promised “Lady of the Golden Locks.” 
Rodney was sure he never had seen a 
lovelier being. He dic not know until 
afterward that the white gown hid the 
outlines of a cruellv deformed little body. 

“Well, Rodney. I have brought the lit- 
tle lady. Are you stil! willing to enter 
her service?” 

Miss Mascon smiled at Rodney’s em- 
phatie affirmation 

The little lassie looked on with puzzled 
eyes. She was net more thar six or 
seven years old, ane knew nothing about 
knights and ladies. Her life had been 











spent in a home of poverty and drunk- 
en»ess, where words oi love were seidom 
heard. 

The nurse said quietiy: 

“Nita, this is Rodney. Give him your 
hand, little one. He is going to love you 
and be good t>) you. so you will not feel 
lonely with us.” 

One day the nurse heard Rodney say: 
“When I am grown uv | am going to be 
a great knight and nave a castle. Then 
you shall be my bride, and all the other 
kuights will envy me I will have a 
black horse and a big sword, and I will 
fight for you.” 

Nita listened delightedly until he 
talked of fighting. Tnen ske shivered, 
and Rodney forgot all about his sword in 
trying to comfort her. 

One day Nita heard someone talk of 
going to heaven. 


“Rodney,” she asked “where is 
heaven?” 
“Heaven? Why, you know where 


heaven is, don't you?” 

“No, I don’t. Where is it, and what’s 
it hke?” 

Rodney was puzzled for a moment. He 
had supposed that everyone in this great 
Christian country knew about heaven. 

“Why, heaven is—heaven is—where Je- 
sus is,” he finished triumphantly. 

“But who's Jesus?” asked the little 
girl. 

Then Rodney was truly astonished. He 
thought a long time, and Nita watched 
him wonderingly. He usually answered 
her questions very qu.ckly. 

Rodney remembered a beautiful High- 
land legend which he once heard; that 
the sun sets ac the gate of the Eternal 
City, which is then ope::ed wide, and that 
it is God's smile wich makes the won- 
drous sunset boanty in the west. So he 
told it to Nita, as he pvinted to the glory 
in the sky. 

“Heaven is over there where you see 
the sunset. That's the gate to heaven, 
and the reason it is so pretty over there 
every night before the dark comes is be- 
cause God senis his angels to open the 
gates and to le. us know he is still there, 
taking care of us. 

The blue eyes were open wide with in- 
terest. “Tell me more about it,” she 
pleaded. 

So Rodney went on, in the fairy-story 
way that Nita loved so welt 

“Heaven is 1 bic conntry—big as all 
the sky—and ITrince Jesus is the king up 
there. He loves everybcdy down here, 
’specially little folks like you and me. 
One time he came and lived here, so he 
could tell folks how to be good. Then 
they could go to his country—for it's 
very beautiful there; everybody is good 
and happy, and nobody ever is sick.” 

After that, they spent many happy 
hours in talking of the wonderful heaven- 
ly prince and tis country, for Nita never 
grew weary of hearine about the land 
where “no one ever was sick,” and the 
good, kind king who ruled it and loved 
everybody. 

One day a famous surgeon came to see 
the little princess. T*e nurse watched 
him anxiously, and when he slowly shook 
his head her ;ace grew very white and 
she turned her own head away. 


The great doctor wa3 a very busy man, 
but the sweet. little face touched his 
heart strangely, and he stopped for a few 
minutes to talk with the princess. 

“Doctor,” she asked, as she stroked his 
big hand softly, and leoked up into his 
face, “do you s’pose Frince Jesus would 
let me live in his heavtiful country if I 
tried hard to be gocd? 

The doctor had to think a moment be- 
fore he understood 

“Yes, pet,” he said, “I'm sure the King 
would be glad to have you live with bim; 
for once, when he ws here, he said: 
‘Let the little ones comme unto me.’” 

“Rodney said you knew heaps of things 
and | was sure you'd tnow all about it. 
Teil me how folks get .o his couutry. Is 
it very far?” 

The great man had almost forgotten 
the way to the blessed country, but it all 
came back to him now. 

“Why, baby, just shut your eyes tight 
to-night, and whisper to him softly—as 
you would to Rodney—all about it, and 
when he has your place ready he will 
conie for you.” 

“Will he, reaily?” Te blue eyes wore 
a questioning look for just a _ second. 
Then she said, quickly: “Oh, yes; when 
they open the gates at sunset.” 

The doctor did not u.derstand, but he 
smiled, though his lips trembled strange- 
ly. Nita smiled back as he rose to go. 
“Thank you, doctor,” she said. “When I 
see Prince Jesus I'll tell him that you 
told me the way.” 

Then she turned to Rodney and won- 
dered why his face looked so strange. and 
why he held her hand so tight. There 
was just one snadow when she thought 
of that beautiful land of light; it was 
that Rodney did not seem to want to go, 
too. 

When the soft glory of the sunset 
poured into the ward snat evening. Nita 
closed her eyes and wiispered: “Please, 
Prince Jesus, let me come to live with 
you. I'm so tired being sick. And let 
Rodney come, too.” hen the weary lit- 
tle form was quiet. 

The purple shadows were falling gent- 
ly. The ward grew dim. Outside the 
twinkling stars began to peep through 
the blue, ready for the night-watch. The 
light of the smile of Gud's “Good-night” 
had almost faded from the west. 

Two little beds stood side by side. The 
golden head and the raven one lay very 
near each other. Two hands were tight- 
ly clasped, but one was growing cold, 
and angel voices were calling very near. 

As the nurse went the rourds she 
stopped softly beside the heds and whis- 
pered, with a quiver ir. her voice: “The 
Prince will come scon.” 

As she watched the rlue eyes opened, 
and the faint voice whispered gleefully: 
“Oh, Rodney—come—quick! It is the 
Prince, come for us. Oh—h! Beauti- 
ful!” 

The Prince had come. 

The little knight erieved for many 
days, and for awhile it looked as if he 
might go to find his prircess. But by and 
by he began to mend again, and one 
bright morning a carr:age drove up to 
the hospital gate and took him out into 
the world once more 

Rodney is a strorg, noble young man 
now, full of life and splendid plans. But 
he never will forget bis little go'den- 
haired princess, ana he hopes to meet 
her again som? day, when the beautiful 
gates open for him and God smiles a wel- 
come.—Epworth Heraid 
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Ghe Detroit Convention ft: 








Monday morning, Oct. 19th, the For- 
eign Society began its session with an 
earnest devotional service. Committee 
vacancies were supplied. missionaries 
present were introduced, and addresses 
were delivered by W. P. Bentley of China 
and Miss Bertha Clawon of Japan. Aft- 
er the announcements for the afternoon 
had been made, J. J. Morgan of Kansas 
City, Mo., delivered a powerful address 
on “The Holy Spirit in Missions.” 


pated in by H. C. Garrison of Kentucky, 
Sumner T. Martin of Ohio, W. S. Bucha- 
nan of Louisiana, and others. The fol- 
lowing Home missionaries were then in- 
troduced, and each spoxe briefly: Z. T. 
Doward, Grand Island, Nebraska; J. P. 
Ralstin, Southern California; J. H. Har- 
din, New England; H. B. Lingenfelder, 
Washington; T. W. Pinkerton, Utah; 
Claude L. Jones, Louisiana; O. P. 
Spiegel, New Orleans; G. T. Black, In- 


dent, Mrs. H. M. Miller, addressed the 
convention, talking for some time most 
entertainingly about the work. At noon, 
Mr. dnd Mrs. H. M. Meier entertained a 
large number of friends with a banquet 
at the Brunswick Hotel, after which a 
number of congratulatory speeches were 
made. 
Educational Society. 

Dr. W. E. Garrison presided over the 

session of the Educatienal Society, and 

















Foreign Missionaries of the Disciples of Christ Home on Furlough. 


From a photograph taken during the recent convention at Detroit 
teading from left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Garrett and family, Miss Mary 


Kelly, W. P. Bentley. Dr. Mary 


McGavran. Dr. Ada McNeil. Pres. A. McLean, E. M. Gordon, Miss Susie Rawson, Mrs. C. E. Garst, Miss Bertha Clawson, 


Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Wharton. 


The principal features of the after- 
noon session were a conference on “Liv- 
ing Link Churches,” by F. M. Rains, and 
an address by W. J. Russell on “The 
Chief Work of the Church.” At night 
the great Baptist church was crowded to 
hear three strong addresses, by Frank 
Garrett on “The Outlook in China;” 
C. H. Winders of Columbia, Mo., “Chris- 
tianity Essentially a Missionary Relig- 
ion;"” J. J. Haley, Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
“An Old Sermon from a New Text.” An 
overflow meeting with gvuod attendance 
was conducted in the Methodist church 
near by. 

Probably no session of the Foreign 
Missionary Society in its annual con- 
ventions touched a higher point for re 
ligious earnestness and enthusiasm than 
that at Detroit. 

A. C. M. S. 

Tuesday morning, Oct. 20th, the Home 
Society began its convention. Numbers 
were off sight-seeing, but the church soon 


filled up, and all listened with delight 
to the address of R. P. Shepherd. “The 
Will of God Concerning America.” Re- 
ports were presented py Geo. W. Muck- 
ley for Church Extension, and B. L. 
Smith, for the Acting Board. A. M. Har- 


vuot led a helpful conference on “How 
to Raise Money for Missions,” partici- 





dian Territory; W. M. Taylor, Porto Rico, 
and G. M. Pardee, under appointment for 
Porto Rico. Tuesday night W. F. Rich- 
ardson and James Small spoke at the 
Baptist church, and Geo. W. Muckley and 
S. M. Martin at the Methodist church. 
Both sessions were well attended and 
highly profitable. 

The convention adopted unanimously 
the report of the Committee on Evangeli- 
zation, recommending the appointment of 
an Evangelization Board, and the elec- 
tion of a secretary, whv shall hold evan- 
gelistic rallies, solicit preachers for pro- 
tracted meetings, etc. He shall also 
maintain a bureau of evangelists and 
singers, keep evangelis’ic literature, etc. 
A committee was appointed to recom- 
mend nine members for this new board, 
with H. O. Breeden as chairman. The 
committee on place reported St. Louis 
for 1904, and renewed the recommenda- 
tion of a year ago that in 1905 we go to 
the Pacific Coast 

Benevolent Association. 

The National Benevolent Association 
occupied thirty minntes Wednesday 
morning most effectively. Geo. L Snive- 
ly, corresponding secretary, made a pre- 
liminary statement, intimating pretty 
broadly that there was a surprising an- 
nouncement coming, and then the presi- 


presented a number of college presi- 
dents, who spoke with great earnestness 
on our educational needs. He also intro- 
duced Harry G. Hill, who had _ been 
chosen as secretary of the society, and 
whose few words impressed the conven- 
tion with his evident fitness for the work. 
This half hour was of considerable en- 
courageiment to all the friends of educa- 
tion. The day decided on for an appeal 
to the churches is on or about the third 
Lord’s day in January. This was ve 
hemently opposed by A McLean, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the 
March offering for foreign missions; but 
the best suggestion Bro. McLean could 
make was a day in July, which other 
interests have not found at all profitable. 
If a special day is necessary in order to 
interest the churches, it ought to be a 
day when preachers and people are at 
home and at work. 
Conclusion. 

W. A. Harp conducted a lively Round 
Table on Sunday School work and meth- 
ods. Announcements were made, and H. 
D. C. MacLachlin delivered a vigorous ad- 
dress for Boys’ and Gir!s’ Rally Day. 
The speakers for Wednesday night were 
some of them moved up to the afternoon, 
and but one session held at night. The 
writer was obliged to leave at noon, and 
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so missed the addresses of B. Q. Denham 
of New York, C. S. Medbury of Indiana, 
and others. 

There was contributed to missions and 
benevolence during this convention, the 
handsome sum of $45,050. 

J. T. Davis of Evansville, Indiana, 
fittingly characterized the Detroit con- 
vention as “small, but intense.” 

The business men held a brief but in- 


teresting conference, and arranged for a 
larger one next year. 

It was decided that a building be erect- 
ed for the Disciples on the World's Fair 
grounds, St. Louis, and about $1,500 was 
subscribed towards the cost. 

Too much cannot be said of the skill 
and courtesy with which the Detroit 
brethren managed the offair. 





Extracts from Addresses 








The Church and the Modern Spirit. 
Allan B. Philputt. 

Those who feel that they possess 
some great truth important to the world 
are ever in a hurry. Out of this fact 
often comes partialness of vision, and 
impatience of heart. To be the bearer of 
light to one’s generation, to exercise, 
meanwhile, forbearance and sweet reason: 
ableness, and just keep on bearing that 
testimony, is a difficult and high task. 
We must not be surprised then at some 
symptoms of crystallization, some ten- 
dency of great principles to get fash- 
joned and hardened in the smaller molds 
of sectarian doctrine. 

All movements need conservative and 
definitive influences. If any have been 
distressed at what is called the narrow- 
ness of the church on questions which 
for a time became acuie, let me say to 
you, that others have nad the same feel- 
ing, but have lived to see good come out 
of conflict and a truer view obtainec be- 
cause of obstructive infiuences. Time 
and growth tend to cvrrect all things. 
Opposition to what is right finally melts 
away. Radical and conservative tenden- 
cies belong to all forces and in their re- 
sultant we get what is best. 

se ¢ 

The main thing is to recognize. above 
the intermittent conflicts of opinion, the 
essential oneness of our brotherhood. 
We have grown too large and too gener- 
ous to be other than brethren. And I 
would speak, if I might, te all those dis- 
satisfied fellow Christians who have mis- 
givings because of the progressive ten- 
dencies of our day. It is not safe to 
question the motives or disparage the 
faith ‘of those who may challenge ac- 
cepted teaching. Our fathers challenged 
it, and shall we forget the pit whence 
we were digged? The interrogation point 
will always be used by a people who 
think for themselves. Lei all things be 
tested by argument and the word of the 
truth. Our movement should never lose 
the generous open-mindedness' with 
which it started, nor that Christ-centered 
faith which amid all the shifting discus- 
sions of doctrine and criticism will hold 
us true to the heart of the Gospel. 

Zeal for souls has kept us in the fore- 
front of progress for the more we argue 
the more we grow and the more we give. 
If two brethren have a theological dis- 
pute or a tilt as to methods and policies, 
each tries to outdo the other by holding 
a bigger protracted meeting or raising a 
greater missionary’ collection. We 
make the welfare and progress of the 
church the test of all our cpinions. What 
hurts the church is heretical, what ad- 
vances it is orthodox. 

Though times have changed and the 
issues have shifted somewhat we stand 
to-day for what our fathers stood, and 
like them we await always any new 
light that may break from God’s Word. 


New occasions teach new duties, but 
loyalty to Jesus Christ and His Gospel 
can never be uncouth. We have a min- 
istry the most eager in its work and the 
least abashed by its limitations of any 
on the face of the earth. Few of them 
are place-seekers, they are soul-seek- 
ers, going forth oft with little of this 
world’s reward, but with hearts of gold 
to do battle for the right. They are 
men who speak the truth and seldom 
court alliance with the show and pre- 
tense of passing fads. They love the 
best things and lead clean lives. They 
stand firm and true in the liberty of 
Jesus Christ. 
a a . 

Is religion restraining from evil? Does 
it purify, direct and inspire man’s life? 
These are pertinent questions. Chris- 
tianity is devotion to goodness, not sim- 
ply the saving of one’s soul. Its ideal 
is not getting good things, but becoming 
good; not the getting of an advantage, 
but the attainment of righteousness. 
This splendid Gospel of the inner life 
was never more needed than to-day. 

Jesus made his appeal) to the noblest 
reason, and in the large and liberal sense 
this has always been the solemn court of 
God's appeal. The opposite doctrine 
that man is of no account, that his pow- 
ers are too puny, his reason too meager, 
his moral being too cramped or blurred 
to constitute a basis of authority is the 
short-cut to atheism. If we are no bet- 
ter than the beasts that perish why a 
Calvary, why the miracles, why the Gos- 
pels of the incarnate son, why the ten- 
der and untiring arguments of Jesus? 
But just here should come a word of 
caution. Although the authority of rea- 
son may not be denied, it is incompe- 
tent to solve the mysteries of life. It 
must be appealed to, but it cannot dis- 
cover the path of God. It simply ac- 
cepts the trustworthiness and then it 
depends upon his unfolding life of truth 
and principles. Before | commit my- 
self to a mountain guide I must be sat- 
isfied that he is able to direct me 
through the grandeurs of the scene. As 
soon as I am satisfied on that score my 
reason trusts the guide. It does not 
thereby disown its imperial scepter. My 
reason tells me that Jesus knows enough 
to guide me through these high places 
of the soul and rejoices and glorifies it- 
self in splendid submission to the super- 
natural. This appeal, mind you, is not 
in the last resort to the reason of single 
men, but to that broad illuminated rea- 
son of advancing races, not to the blat- 
ant skeptic mouthing his_ criticisms 
against christianity, nor to last nizht’s 
convert at the Salvation Army Barracks 
sputtering out his gratitude for a Say- 
ior’s rescue, nor to the coldly intellect- 
ual monsters, but to the royal munifi- 
cient men who seek truth and grow by 
the best standards and impress their 
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fellows godward—we go to them and 
thus has human reason been an allay to 
faith. But we cannot rest in the misty 
theisms of reason, the vacant skies of 
agnosticism, or the severely judicial God 
of a too dogmatic theology. Our God 
is super human but cluthed with tender 
loveliness and beauty. He is a Father 
and in this conviction we find all the 
broken and discordant fragments of life 
brought into an inviolable unity. This 
creed vibrates with spiritual powers and 
touches our varied and jarring natures 
as with a magic wand. 

Current Literature once surfeited with 
teachings inimical to faith is now full of 
consideration for the splendid ideals of 
the Kingdom. Christianity can have no 
quarrel with reason; the more reason the 
better. And it behooves the teacher of 
religion to press its claims with greater 
confidence upon the intellectual, the cul- 
tured and the strong. No fallacy has 
hurt the church more than the lazy, 
cowardly plea that God is’ influential 
chiefly with the lower masses, and that 
we must despair of supremacy over the 
strong and the wise. 

The Jesuits won over the best heads 
of the ablest jurists of Europe because 
they raised giants of thought who were 
able to knock at the front door of human 
nature instead of stealing around to the 
back door of sniffling emotionalism. The 
suspicion is abroad that the universities 
are drifting from the church; if so it is 
a grievous thing. I cannot believe it. Let 
our young men fill the halls of learning 
and get the strength and poise and hu- 
mility of the scholar, then let them 
buckle down to hard, even unremunera- 
tive service, that they mey prove them- 
selves workmen that reed not be 
ashamed. We need learning and acu- 
men in the pulpit to cope with the in- 
tellectual progress of our day. We need 
humble, consecrated men, willing to go 
anywhere that the Lord Gcd sends them, 
that the church may answer the needs of 
the people. And these things, the spirit 
of learning and the spirit of humble serv- 
ice, cannot be separated without end- 
less friction, rivalry and failure. Both 
are kingly qualities and should exist in 
every man. 

I feel that as a people we are in a po- 
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sition to speak to our generation all the 
words of this life. Our advantage for 
reasons already notej, is great. We 
need much yet, of consecration, of pow- 
er, of confidence. We need to know the 
word of life which we pruclaim and the 
people to whom we proclaim it—their 
difficulties, their sins, their desires and 
even their tastes. We need to learn 
how to make preaching he'pful, winsome, 
convincing, to make workship beautiful 
and satisfying. Life is for most a hand 
battle, for some it is « dark valley, a 
vain and empty show. Everyone needs 
the Gospel of the grace of God. How 
arid and sterile the landscape where no 
waters flow, how bleak the peaks of 
rugged granite without a flash of cascade 
or plunge of torrent, how bare and hue- 
less human life without the streams from 
the supernatural. Let us rejoice to-day 
for that river whose streams make glad 
the City of God. 


The modern spirit is no one thing, 
neither skeptical nor voelieving, neither 
intellectual nor practical, neither Chris- 
tian, Jew or Pagan, but a composite of 
all these and more. It is what we and 
all men make it, and if our Gospel be as 
leaven in the lump, we shall some day 
see it predominant in the world's life. 
Let us affirm without wearying or faint- 
ing the external verities, let us make the 
people hear the same old voices of proph- 
ets and sages, of apostles and martyrs, 
while above them all the sweet evangel 
of the Nazarene sings its way down into 
troubled and sin sick heurts, until the 
world’s spirit shall be a Christian spirit 
and the kingdom of our God be estab- 
lished from sea to sea and from the 
rivers unto the end of the earth. Then 
shall be verified that ancient woerd-— 
there shall be an handful of corn upon 
the mountain but the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon. 





Missionary Work in the Sixth (JIl.) District 








The History of the Sixth District of Illi- 
nois Christian Misstonary Society. 
H. J. Hostetler. 

The Sixth District of Illinois Christian 
Missionary Society was established under 
the directions of the State Board in 1894. 
From this date it will be clearly seen 
that the district is but nine years old, 
and in its childhood ‘s spreading and 
stimulating the missicnary spirit in the 





T. T. Ho'ton. 


great state of Illinois. However, the dis- 
trict, at the time of its organization, had 
within its limits 132 churenes, with 13,259 
members, showing tnat there had been 
much of the missionary spirit and heroic 
faith on the part of God's saints before 
the provisions of a special organization 
effort. The district embraces ten coun- 
ties, viz.: Champaign Coles, DeWitt, 
Douglas, Edgar, Macon Moultrie, Piatt, 
Shelby and Vermillion what might be 
called centrai Illinois. There is no richer, 
healthier or more prosperous portion of 
the state and no better field for the op- 
portunity to propagate the primitive gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

It might be well just here to make 
mention of a few of the prominent work- 
ers which have heen furnished me be- 
fore the organization was formed, viz.: 
John Tyler (father of B. B., J. Z. and 


Sue T. Oder), A. D. Northcott, Judge W. 
A. Nelson, Bro. Foster (father of Dr. A. 
C. Foster), W. S. Shockey, A. D. Fillmore 
(father of Fillmore brothers), Bushrod 
W. Henry, T. N. Henry, Dr. W. Walters, 
Bro. Baston, Dr. H. Y. Kallar and others. 
Along with the above we make mention 
of a few who were prominent in effecting 
the organization, which will suffice for 
this part of the history, viz.: W. C. Ken- 
ner, J. C. Ashley. A. E. Dubber, J. E. 
Jewett, J. Fred Jones, L. B. Pickerill, E. 
C. Stark. W. H. Downs, J. M. Vawter, 
Simon Rhoser, G. W. Thomas. J. W. 
Strawn, S. S. Jones. H. M. Brooks, W. 
M. Groves, J. I. Gunn, J. H. Gilliland, 
etc. With this nucleus of consecrated 
men, with many others unknown to the 
writer, we are not surprised that the 
district had at the beginning a large 
number of churches with a strong mem- 
bersLip. 

The history of the sixth district begins 
at Arcola, Ill., Sept 11-13, 1894, with the 
first annual convention W. C. Kenner, 
a member of the State Board, presided 
over the convention, an: J.C Ashley was 
the recording secretary The minutes of 
that convention go to show that the dis- 
cussions of the various topics were en- 
thusiastic and full of the missionary zeal 
and love of Christ. Tne aim of the or- 
ganization, uncer the constitution, is the 
evangelization of each county, the 
strengthening of weak churches and the 
awakening of all churches to the neces- 
sity of co-operation in district and state 
work under the head of Illinois missions. 
With many struggles and financial em- 
barrassments, there have come from all 
quarters of the distr’ct victories for 
Christ and the triumphs of the gospel in 
the saving of souls. The darkest pages 
of the history, as the :eccerds will show, 
are due to a lack of necessary funds and 
missionary spirit. on the part of those 
who own the soil of the sixth district, to 
carry out the aims of the constitution. 
Every failure to carry on the purpose of 
the board, without a single exception, 
has been for want of a more generous 
giving. 

The ministers, as a whole, have been 
wide-awake, energetic ard thoroughly 
missionary. The failures in purpose have 
been dne to a iack of proper response on 
the part of the Iny membership of the 
churches. Furthermore from the past 
records it may be seen that many and 


various plans have veer inaugurated and 
executed which wceuld have made the 
history of the district glow and sparkle 
with noble acnievements and aeeds of 
righteousness had the churches but re 
sponded to the great responsibility. The 
evangelistic work nzs suftered the great- 
est loss. The new fields have not been 
entered sooner for this reason. The 
district conventions have convened at the 
following places, viz.: Arcola, Sept. 11- 
13, 1894; Decatur, Sept. 17-19, 1895; Sul- 
livan, Sept. 22-24, 1896; Bement, June 22- 
24, 1897; Mattoon, June 22-23, 1898; Shel- 
byville, June 20-22, 1899; Charleston, 














Cc. M. Oliphant. 


June 19-21, 1900; Danville, June 20-22, 
1901; Champaign, June 25-26, 1902, and 
Arcola, June 30-July 1, 1903. The minutes 
of the conventions show a comparatively 
small attendance of the ministers and a 
still smaller per cent of church member- 
ship, notwithstanding the best subject 
matter and speaking ability and enthusi- 
asm have been made en attractive fea- 
ture of each of these conventions. 

These nine ycars of organized effort in 
district work show that we now have 139 
churches, with 18,198 members, 60 minis- 





H. J. Hostetler. 


ters, 10,513 scholars in the Bible school, 
1,683 active and 248 associate members 
of Christian Endeavor and 1.007 Junior 
Endeavorers. ‘The smail increase ir the 
number of churches may be accounted 
for from the fact that quite a number of 
the country congregations have disband- 
ed because of weakness in support and 
have taken membership with the strong& 
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er churches of the district, The plant- 
ing and establishing of churches in new 
fields has been sluw tor want of financial 








tc. A. Gilliland. 


support, as already stated. However this 
should furnish no occarion for alarm or 
discouragemcnt since we have only lost 
the organizations and nt the membership 
of these disbanded churches; new fields 
have been and are being opened and the 
already more prosperous churches are 
being strengthened an? revived Many 
church buildings are being remodeled, 
many new and modern buildings have 
been erected all over the district during 
these nine years of co-operation in state 
missions. Within "ecent years not less 
than half a dozen oeautiful, modern 
church buildings have been erected at a 
cust of from $60,000 to $100 000. with this 
many more in progress and plan of con- 
struction with a like cost The district 
may well be proud of some of the most 
completely equipped modern church 
buildings and the stronzest congrega‘ions 
in the state. And what is still more 
encouraging, there are more to follow. 

The district interests have been in the 
hands of the following consecrated and 
earnest leaders, viz.: Presidents, W. C. 
Kenner. J. T. Greider, H. M. Brooks, E. 
W. Bricker, F. W Burnbam and A. R. 
Spicer, the present district president; 
secretaries, J. C. Ashley, E. C. Stark, G. 
W. Thomas, J. I. Gunn. W. M. Groves, 
H. H. Peters, E. A. Gilliland, A. R. 
Spicer, and the writer as present secre- 
tary. The present executive board with 
the preachers are more and more awake 
to the great needs of the district and are 
planning and praying as never before in 
the hope of a greater necessity of co-op- 
eration in missions of disirict and state. 
May God prosper our plans and labors 
and hasten the day when the history of 
the sixth district sha!! be and will be 
what it shonld be. the trightest and best 
in the whole land with Illinois saved for 
Christ’s sake and state missions in the 
front line. All in Christ’s name. 

Blue Mound, III. 





The Perfection 
of a pure, rich. unswertened condensed 
milk is Borden's Peerless Brand Evapor- 
ated Cream. It is alwavs avalisble for 
everv nse to which raw milk or cream is 
devoted and is far superior to tne aver- 
age onalitv of either. Prepared by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co. 





The Present Situation. 
A. R. Sp:cer 

Paul in Phil. 3:13-14 gives us the phil- 
isophy of a successfu' lite. This prin- 
ciple, “forgetting the *hings which are 
behind and reaching torth to the things 
which are before.” ete., will hold good 
not only for the individual but the church 
as well. What of our past? By refer- 
ence to our distory vou will see that it is 
not an ignoble one The record of our 
district is one of which) we can be proud 
when all things are considered. So much 
for the past, of which Paul says it is 
only worthy to be fcrgetten, not because 
of its worthlessness, but on account of 
the paramount import=nce of the pres- 
ent. 

We have ten of the best counties in 
the state, with one hundred and thirty- 
nine churches, and over eighteen thou- 
sand members. There is only one coun- 
ty seat (Urbana), where we have no 
church, but this is contiguous te Cham- 
paign, where we are doing an aggressive 
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work. We have some of the strongest 
and best equipped crurches in the state, 
and men ministerirg to them who are 
not surpassed by au equal number any- 
where. These facts are not re-emphasized 
that we may glory in our greatness, but 


that we may grow more zealous, for 
“woe unto them whe are at ease in 
Zion.” 


What use are we maxing of our equip- 
ment? Of the one hundred and thirty- 
nine churches, about one-fourth can be 
depended upon as regular givers. As 
near as | can estimate these thirty-five 
churches average about ten cents per 
member for state mi:sions One-fifth 
(20 per cent) of the membership of these 
churches give the offering. Four-fifths 
give nothing. Ninety per cent of all 
that is given comes from one per cent 
of the membership. ‘this is the locas 
aspect. 

The general situation is this: Seventy- 
five per cent of the churches are not giv- 
ing anything regularly. One-seventh of 
the churches that gave (five churches) 
have six-sevenths of all that was given to 
their credit. 

Do not these facts reveal a weakness 
in our present sitrat:on? It has been 
demonstrated that one dollar in the 
hands of the board wil! bring out three 
dollars in new ficlds. The present need 
as | find it is to bring these irregular and 
somewhat unsympathetic ones into line 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK 


Thousanns of Women Have Kidney Trou- 
ble and Never Suspect It. 
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An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. Gertruce Warner Scott, of 
Vinton, lowa: 

Vinton. Iowa, July 15th. 1902, 

In the summer of 13893, I was taken vio- 
lently ill. My trouble began with pain in my 
stomach so severe that it seemed as if 
knives were cutting me. I was treated by 
two of the best physicians in the county. and 
consulted another. None of them suspected 
that the cause of my trouble was kidney dis- 
They all told me that I had cancer of 








ease. 

the stomach. and would die. I grew suv weak 
that I could not walk any more than a child 
a month old. and [ only weighed sixty 
pounds. One day my brother saw in a paper 
ad advertisement of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root the great kidney. liver and bladder 
remedy. He bought me a bottle at our drug 


store and | took it. My tamily could see @ 
change in me. for the hetter. so they ob- 
tained more. and I continued the use of 
Swamp-Root regularly. I was so weak and 
run down that it took considerable to build 
me up again. I am now well. thanks to Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and welgh 148 
pounds. and am keeping house for my hus- 
band and brother. on a farm. Swamp-Rvoot 
cured me after the doctors had failed to do 
me a particle of good. 
Gratefully yours, 


Side Gandcote 
MALMO SIA 
Thee cee uuu promp. elect of Dr. Kil 
mer's Swamp-hKoot, the great’ kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy is sown real- 


ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
deriul cures of the most distressing 
cases. Recommended end taken by phy- 


sicians, used tn husnita's and indursed by 
peonle of prominence everywhere. To 
prove what Swamp-Roct will do for you 
a sample bottle will be sent at-solutely 


free, by mail, also a book tel.ing all 
about Swamp-Rvot and its wonderful 
cures. Address Dr. Ki:imer & Co., Bing- 


hamton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
readinz this senerous offer in the Chris- 
tian Century. 

If you are alrecdy convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular hfty-cent and one- 
dollar size bortles aft. the drug stores 
everywifere. Don't make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., cn every buttle, 





as regular and active supporters, and to 
secure a man to devoie all his time to 
entering these new fields, where so little 
invested brings such large results. We 
trust that this issue of the Christian 
Century may stimutate the churches to 
united and sysvematic action. 
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Our Problem—lits Solution. 
Oscar E. kelley. 

After several years of active service in 
state and district worl: I am fully con- 
vinced that every hindrance to the prog- 
ress of the cause of co-operation may be 
rightly considered as a part of the great 
problem, indifference. Opportunities to 
enter unoccupied fields with the primi- 
tive gospel are lost an.i weak places are 
left to die because of tke appalling indif- 
ference of preachers who fail to vreach a 
full gospel and of thousands of Lrethren 
who have the wealth that is needed so 
badly to carry on the work. 

Some idea of the situation may be 
gained when we learn that out of the 139 
churches credited to the district. by the 
year book there were hut about 35 that 
co-operated in the work last year by mak- 
ing offerings; that a number of congre- 
gations gave enthusiastically that the 
gospel might be preached in China and 
did not contribute one red penny to have 
the gospel preached to the free-born citi- 
zens of Illinois. We have about fifty 
preachers in active work in the district, 
and though our last convention at Arcola 
was said to have had an unusually large 
number of ministers in attendance, less 
than onethird of the total number was 
present. It seems a very large problem 
when these facts are considered. 

The first step in the solution of the 
problem is to organize the ministry of 
the district for the work. The preacher 
holds the key to the situation. The 
brethren are partial to home work and 
will respond generously when they are 
given the proper information and are ap- 
pealed to by gospel motives. Those 
prophets that stir things for foreign mis- 
sions must be moved to stir as deeply 
for Illinois missions. Too many of them 
have their telescopes out of focus for 
Illinois. They can s2e nothing this side 
of India, China or Japan. They must be 
induced to make such an adjustment of 
their optical instruments that Chicago 
may be seen as plainly as Hurda. There 
is another class of preachers hereabouts 
who neither preach fore'gn nor home 
missions. They are too busy pummeling 
the “sects” and are so rapidly skipping 
about through the Scriptures for proof 
texts on baptism that they haven’t dis- 
cerned the opening clause of the great 
commission. This latter class generally 
ekes out a precarious existence by living 
off the cheese rinds and potato parings 
thrown to them by wea'thy congregations 
whose liberality they have dwarfed. They 
are eager to leach upon any new churches 
established by the offerings and sacri- 
fices of those who des_re the triumph of 
the princ:ples of «he Restoration move- 
ment. We shall have indifferent success 
in state and district work until the 
preachers are lined up for Illinois mis- 
sions. 

Here in the Sixth district we are work- 
ing manfully to solve the problem. We 
are endeavoring to secure an offering of 
$800 on Illinois day. Of that sum $200 
will go to the state work and $600 of it 
will be used to put a competent evangel- 
ist in the field. If we succeed in this 
plan we will send our evangelist to every 
church in the district to preach the full 
gospel to the brethren and enlist them in 
our co-operative work. As it is now we 


must do our work at long distance and 
use the best means at nand, being handi- 
capped by the indifference of preachers 
who do not even reply to earnest ap- 
peals. 


With our evangelist in the field 





we will strengthen our machinery at the 
point where it has always broken down. 
We shall have a means ot communica- 
tion between the board and the field that 
will be efficient. 

The success of the plan depends upon 
the congregations of the district that 
have supported the work in the past. To 
these we appeal, promising that if they 
respond as they ought we will accom- 
plish greater results than ever before. 
We will strive to enlist every preacher 





J. W. Street. 


and congregation in the district in the 
co-operative work and thus be able to 
embrace every opportu.iity that promises 
victory for Christ among the sons and 
daughters of old “Illinoi.” 

Mattoon, Il. 





Practical Aid to Weak Churches. 
T. T Holton 

(Read at District Convention, Arcola, 
June 30, 1903.) 

Had the program committee asked me 
to prepare paper on the Second Isaiah, 
the symbolism of the Red Horse, or a 
dissertation on the Seven Heavens, I 
would have had easy work, for in lieu of 
something definite and practical I could 
have entertained the convention to the 
measure of my ability in feats of the 
imagination. But to criginate and in- 
augurate a workable plan for aiding weak 
churches, a plan tha* the strong churches 
will use, and continue using, calls for 
ability scarcer than genius. 

There was a college graduate who 
knew much about P'a‘o and Capernicus, 
but couldn't spell “baker.” Men are rare 
that know well and can handle wisely 
the common things of life the things 
near at hand—the things that are “up to 
us.” 

That there are weak churches that 
ought to be aided by the strong churches 
we all do know. Almost anybody can tell 
us how the weak cungregations may be 
rescued strengthened and saved. Some 
one at almost every convention, kindly 
and patiently, somet!mes enthusiastically 
tells us how this can be done. Here are 
some plans most easy and plausible. Just 
let a strong church take one or more 
nearby weak churches into partnership, 
spare them the regular preacher from 
time to time, during weak nights and 
Sunday afternoons, occasionally have 
competent members that are not preach- 


ers aid in the work and along with 
these let the Endeavor Society some- 
times take the matter :n charge. 

These suggestions ave of a high order. 
Put them into genera. and continuous 
practice, the proposer of plans may take 
a long rest. “Let two or more weak 
congregations combine their forces and 
have a preacher itinerate among them.” 
This is well said. Self-help is very 
strengthening and there is great brother- 
liness and efficiency in co-operation. 
Alas! however, if they cannot agree 
regularly and constantly on the same 
preacher. “Let a congregation of the 
‘living link’ order employ a preacher to 
care for as many needy churches as he 
can. Let the District Board engage a 
suitable laborer to take in hand one by 
one the weak-churches of the district and 
save those that can be saved.” “Inspire 
a company of heroic men and women 
with the crusader spiri: to enter upon 
this work and take their cnances for sup- 
port.” 

You see, brethren how easy it is to 
tell just how to do it. As to plans we 
have good cres in plenty. and more on 
the way. Many able brethren have a 
reputation for plans. But no plan will 
execute itself. It is for the execution of 
a plan that we are now calling for a 
statesman. 

Really the only difficulty in the case is 
to get the thing done Now, do you know 
what to say? Think a little; think a lit- 
tle more. Is there any plan you can 
make “go” and go now? 

Take your plan out into the field where 
the business is, put it into successful 
working, and we will hold a banner over 
you and applaud you to the echo. If we 
could persuade the strong churches to 
take this godly business to heart and ar- 
range for regular, systematic work of 
this kind in nearby territory, to see to it, 
to have it in hand the same as the home 
work, we would be well on the way to 
the solution of this important and press- 
ing problem. But this is not by any 
means the whole oi the problem. To 
gain the consent of a weak congregation, 
to be helped, and to be helped in a way 
convenient to the helper is an essential 
item in the case. 

There is an attitud2 that those receiv- 


Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, 
especially if the relief is brought about 
by the use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or 
some similar purgative or cathartic. 
They temporarily relieve but they 
weaken the bowels and make the con- 
dition worse. In constipation the bowels 
require strengthening, toning, and some 
thing that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short 
a tonic laxative of the highest order. 
That is what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine is. It both relieves and perma- 
nently cures by removing the cause of 
the difficulty. It positively cures dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, kidney and liver trou- 
bles, headache and all other diseases 
which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. One small dose a day will cure 
any case, light or bad. It is not a pat- 
ent medicine. The full list of ingredi- 
ents goes with every package with ex- 
planation of their action. It costs noth- 
ing to try it. A free sample bottle for 
the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 620 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All leading druggists sell it. 
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ing help must occupy in order for help to 
reach them. There may be weak 
churches dominated by one or more self- 
willed members who would stand in the 
way of any measures proposed, and noth- 
ing short of a funeral or two or a like 
number of conversions would relieve the 
difficulty. 

In our explorations we may come upon 
a church in “the timber” and in the cor- 
ner of the neighborbocd, and tied down 
to a graveyard. After the railroad was 
built the population shifted and now 
centers at the station. a mile or two 
away from the old “stamping ground.” 
If the “meeting house’ were moved to 
this new center where there is quite a 
village it would be nearer to a great 
majority of the members and the people, 
a Sunday school ani prayer meeting 
could be maintained the year around, the 
night audiences especially could be large- 
ly increased and the weak church could 
thus save itself. 

For God’s sake for the sake of lost 
souls, why do they not move the dear 
old meeting house to where the people 
are? Simply because two or three breth- 
ren are going to have their way and stay 
by the graveyard till everything goes to 
funeral. Who wiil doctor a case like 
this? 

Then there are weak churches that 
want to be helped, buc they want to be 
helped in their own selfish way. You 
offer to send them your pastor any week 
night or Sunday atternoon. They prefer 
to have him preach Sunday morning. If 
you propose to give them a protracted 
meeting they prefer to nave it in October 
and they want Scoville or Updike to hold 
it. Several neighboring preachers volun- 


teer to take turns in rendering assistance _ 


only asking for conveyance and enter- 
tainment, but there is no adequate re- 
sponse. They are dying congregations, 
that have in them members who own 
farms and could themselves pay easily 
for regular preaching and prctracted 
meetings and restore and save the cause. 
It would be interesting to hear our gifted 
corresponding secretary speak his mind 
to such as these. 

It is not intended to imply that all of 
our weak congregations are thus blame- 
worthy. Many of them were not rightly 
set on their feet in the beginning, and 
many once prosperous churches have 
been greatly weakenei by death or by 
the removal of leading and helpful fami- 
lies. 

Well, what can we do? 

We can keep the subdject on the pro- 
gram. We can continue to agitate it. 
We can awake such a great and growing 
desire to do this work that it must ulti- 
mately find vent, oper up the way and 
force a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. A right and growing interest in the 
very nature of things is sure to result in 
a logical outcome. A principle that stirs 
and works, always finds its embodiment. 
A tiny plant will push a heavy stone out 
of the way, that its life may have ex- 
pression and bear fruit If our strong 
churches were with our preachers and 
the C. W. B. M. in this great concern, 
we would even now be entering the gates 
of a better day. 

What can we do while the churches 
are being brought up to the spirit of tak- 
ing in hand this God-given enterprise? 
What can we do now? We can do much 
to guard our weak churches from weak 
preachers who raid them from time to 
time and make them weaker. We can 














“The best book for the use of teachers that has ever been issued.""— New York Obesrver. 
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contains in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Conclse Bible Dictionary 
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see to it that every evangelist sent out 
by our missionary boards labors to make 
real converts and avotds rushing uncon- 
verted persons into tne church for the 
sake of numbers. We can see to it that 
the evangelist remairs long enough with 
the congregation where he has held a 
meeting to teach practical religion and 
set the members on lines of service and 
so guide them that they will be able to 
intelligently continue the work. We can 
have it understood thai when our evan- 
gelist reports his meeting that he is not 
to split Pentecost wide open by omitting 
any of “the old Jerusalem” part of it. 
When he tells us that many “gladly 
heard the word and were haptized,” have 
him go further and tell us the full Pente- 
costal story, “And they continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
lowship and in breaking of bread and in 
prayers.” 

Brethren, it will help us to begin mov- 
ing in this matter at once and put such 
forces as we can now command into im- 
mediate service. Remember the “mus- 
tard seed.” The particular mustard seed 
to which attention is called was put to 
work. That we may show the strong 
churches that something is being done, 
and that we may set an example that 
will provoke the sam» effort in other 
parts of the state, I therefore recom- 
mend that our District Board employ a 
suitable man for such a part of his time 
as we are able to provide for, to visit 
the weak churches of the district, learn 
their condition, give them the best aid 


possible at our hands, and to teach them. 


and urge them to heip themselves. 

It will greatly encourage and help on 
the district work if the brethren all over 
Illinois would on the first Jord’s day in 
November make a great and magnificent 
offering for state missicns. 





THE NEED OF THE SIXTH DISTRICT. 
John W. Street. 

The one great supreme need of the 
district is Christ. Christ in the life. 
Christ in the home. Christ in business. 
Christ in society. Christ in _ politics. 
Christ in the church. If Christ dwelt in 
all these there would be nothing more 
needed in the district. 

Since he is not to be found fully in 
these phases of life we may speak of 
some reasons why he is not. As ! look 
at the work there are two great mis- 
takes being made. One by the ministry 
and the other by the congregations. So 
long as ministers travel one hundred 
miles, passing a number of congrega- 
tions withont regular preaching, in order 
to reach and fill their “regular monthly 
appointment,” the Christ can not dwell 
in all his power and glory in our work in 
this district. These men are good enough. 
Their sermons may be the “simple gos- 





pel.” Their theology may be orthodox. 
But their work is not of the greatest 
power for saving the lost. Their min- 
istry is largely to a strange people. We 
should follow the example of our Leader. 
When he sought to teach a community 
he went among them and lived his 
teachings before them. Christ did not 
dwell at Jerusalem and go out to the 
villages on Friday, returning on Sunday. 
Enough of this and to the other. 

The second is the eradication, remov- 
ing or converting of the ultra indepen- 
dent congregation. ‘There are many con- 
gregations without a God-fearing minis- 
ter in their midst, only on account of 
their refusing to co-operate with neigh- 
boring congregations. These same con- 
gregations love to boast of their stand 
for unity and yet will not unite with 
men of the same faith, in calling a minis- 
ter. This sort of work waste the Lord's 
money and his servants’ effectiveness. 
Space forbids further words. Who is at 
fault? It is largely the fault of the 
preachers. When the ministers do what 
they should the congregations must. The 
best way to bring this way to pass is 
for all ministers to be in active co-opera- 
tion and support of the county, district, 
state and national boards. Let us re- 
fuse to be a party to such practice and 
the right will prevail. Count on me 
for this fellowship. 

Danville. 





The Needs of Our District. 
E. A. Gilliland. 


1. We need the co-operation of more 
churches. There are about 140 churches 
in the sixth district and if I mistake rot 
only about one-third of them contribute 
to our state work. We need the help 
of the other two-thirds. How to gain 
this is a problem. My own opinion is 
that the preachers of the district wiil 
have to wake up the sleeping and revive 
or bury the dead. 

2. We need the co-operation of more 
of the members of co-operating churches, 
I think less than half the members of 
most missionary churches contribute. 
Here is more work for the preacher; he 
must in some way develop in these a 
sense of responsibility. 

3. We need the co-operation of con- 
tiguous weak churches in the support of 
a pastor. Too often the weak church 
gets an idea that because it is weak it 
can do nothing. They must be taught 
better. More work for the preacher. 

4. We need the disbanding of some 
weak churches. I have in mind a case 
of six weak churches, three of which 
should disband at once and their mem- 
bers unite with the other three, thus 
making them strong enough to do effec- 
tive work. I know of no man who could 
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more likely succeed in making these 
churches see the wisdom of this plan 
than the preacher. 

5. We need an evangelist. You see 
I have outlined a large amount of work 
for the preacher. He can’t doit ail. We 
need a good, sensible evangelist to help 
set things in order, to rouse the churches 
that are sleeping, and to preach the gos- 
pei in needy fields. Preachers much de 
pend on us; let us see to it that we are 
in line, both pushing and pulling with 
all our strength. 
“The Sixth District—its 

See it.” 
Cc. M. Oliphant. 

First—Knowledge of its needs. The 
principal reason why many people do 
nut cume up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty is that they really do 
not know what is needed to make the 
Lord's work a success. The limited num- 
ber who read our religious papers, the 
many who resent appeals for giving, the 
lamentable indifference of professed 
Christians, the inactivity of many of our 
churches respecting local and mission 
work furnish abundant testimony to the 
fact that this knowledge is lacking and 
sadly lacking, too. Give the people light. 

Second—More preachers with the mis- 
sionary spirit. The few churches of the 
district having a part in giving for state 
work, the few preachers attending our 
district conventions, the small amount 
raised in the district compared with 
what's possible, all show that there is 
something lacking in most of the preach- 
ers who, as a class, should be the lead- 
ers. Our preachers need to learn that 
the plea of the Christian church is evan- 
gelization. With all our preachers mis- 
siouary success will be certain. 

Third—A District Evangelist. We 
can not expect our district board to meet 
all the demands of the district. They 
are chosen for that purpose. But an 
evangelist with fair pulpit ability, sa- 
gacity and plerty of push, going among 
the church arousing them to the needs 
of the hour, converting many of our 
preachers to missions, inspiring the peo- 
ple with enthusiasm for state missions, 
can and will in time wheel our preachers 
and cnurches in line, thus bringing our 
district to a position of dignity and 
power in true gospel work. 

Fourth—Money. Money counts. Our 
faith in this great work will not be 
shown by our effusive talk, our professed 
devotion to apostolic Christianity (and 
many of us h»ve not yet learned what 
this is) and our passing judgment upon 
the orthodoxy of our preachers and lay- 
men, but by our sacrifice expressed ino 
giving. | wonder how many know what 
sacrifive in giving really is. Our peuple 
should give till they feel it. We have 
been playing with missions long enough. 
The time has now come for hard work, 
for every preacher and every member at 
work for district and state missions. 
“Every man in his place” is the ideal 
state with knowledge of our needs. More 
preachers with the missionary spirit, s 
competent district evangelist and money, 
and plenty of it, the problem will be 
solved. 

Shall we have all these? Shall the 
Sixth District come to the front? 





Needs as ! 


Our District's Need.—Education, con- 
secration, spiritualization, agitation, so 


licitation, unification, evangelization, 
Will F. Shaw. 





The Needs of the Sixth District. 
L. T. Faulders. 

We realize our neeas through knowl- 
edge. It is first necersary to know in 
what we are lacking. If every member 
of every church in the district should 
realize fully .ts neeas it would be a long 
step towurds the suppl). 

We need disseminated knowledge. Our 
district and state boards have this knowl- 
edge and are free to t:npart it. But we 
must come closer to our brethren than 
our boards can through papers and 
tracts. 

We need preachers in full sympathy 
with this co-operative work, who will be 
active in gaining this information and 
imparting it to each member of their sev- 
eral congregations. This knowledge must 
appeal to the heart just as the gospel 
must reach the affections before people 
can become Christians. The love for the 
plea which the church of Christ makes, 
coupled with the desire to save souls, is 
in itself sufficient to appeal to any Chris- 
tian heart. 

We need a first-class evangelist, not to 
go where he can get support, but to the 
weak churches, giving to them encour- 
agement and building them up; and to 
inviting fields where ve have no estab- 
lished churches, but which needs the 
simple gospel message He must be as- 
sured by the district that his support 
is sure. This calls for money. But where 
is the money to come from? With our 
18,600 members, it ought to be easy to 
raise $5,000. But we have been raising 
little more than one-renih of it. We 
need money, not for se.t-aggrandizement, 
for we have plenty for that but for the 
kingdom of God. Why ¢o we come so far 
short in this? Have we the form of the 
plea without the spirit? 

We need men to give hundreds where 
they have given tens, and fifties where 
they have given fives. Will not the men 
whom God has blessed so greatly in this 
goodly land bring eve. their tithes into 
the storehouse of the Lord? 

We need every preaczer to plan for the 
best results that the November offering 
may be such as not ‘o make us ashamed. 
Let him realize that this is the Lord's 
work and the field is needy. 

Arcola, Ill. 





The Pressing Needs of the Sixth Dis- 
trict 
L. H. Otto. 

There are times when it is a good thing 
to hold meetings ard establish mission 
points, but assuredly this is not the most 
pressing need of this iistrict just now. 
We have already held more meetings and 
established more churches than have 
been any honor or ke'p to the cause of 
Christ. In this county there are twenty 
churches, with a nominal membership 
of between 3.500 and 4.000. These 
churches and these thousands of mem- 
bers, surrounded by every mark of enter- 
prise, thrift and culture, representing 
wealth that amounts to many millions of 
dollars, gave but a litt'e over $500 to all 
missionary vourposes, and four-fifths of 
that amount was giver by the church at 
Shelbyville. We have one churct in this 
county that 1s a wealthier church than 
the Shelbyville church and from what I 
know and have hear.! of that church | am 
satisfied that she has not given to all 
missionary causes combined $106 in the 
last five years, and that church would 
take it as an insult to classify them with 
the people of the “sand Creek” persua- 


sion. What is true of the churches in 
this county I am satisfied is more or less 
true of the churches in the whole dis- 
trict. 

In the light of these tacts it seems to 
me that we need a missionary revivalist 
more than an evanyelict; or at ieast an 
evangelist to do missionary work among 
the churches we now have. to convert the 
churches, that they may not further mis- 
lead others or destroy tnemselves. What 
we ueed first of all then is a level headed 
godly man of no mean ability to go 
among these churches and teach them 
the larger gospel of apostolic missions— 
the gospel that teackes men to forget 
themselves and to do something for the 
other fellow. 

Such a man within a year or two ought 
to be able to swing at ‘east 50 churches 
in line with all ovr missionary enter- 
prises, and convert them from stumbling 
blocks into helpers in the one cause, 
Such a work weuld quicken and strength- 
en not only the work o/ this district, but 
the state, the nation ard the world. To 
hold meetings and aid members to 
churches that are perverting the deeper 
meaning of Christian life and service is 
a questionable procedure. Let us get our 
churches right with the Lord and then 
he will add such as are being saved. 

Ehelbyville, Ul. 





Z. T. Sweeney, who was elected at De 
troit President of the American Christian 
Missionary Society for the ensuing year, 
is of Kentucky, Virginia and North of 


G2! SS. 





Z. T. Sweeney. 


Ireland blood. His father and his grand- 
father were Baptists, but when the great 
rent was made between those who plead- 
ed for the Word of God alone as a guide 
ard those who stood for human creeds, 
Job Sweeney and his son G. E., decide’ 
for New Testament Christianity. G. E. 
Sweeney was a great revivalist, his power 
in song and sermon beirg equally effec- 
tive. Z. T. Sweeney, the youngest mem- 
ber of his family, began his ministry at 
Paris, {lt. 
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Special attention is given this week to 
the work of the Sixth District of Ili- 
nois. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, the wife of the great 
preacher. 

James Small begins a meeting at Dan- 
ville, Ill., with J. W. Street, the first of 
November. 

The Hiram College church began a 
meeting last Sunday, with J. E. Lynn of 
Springfield, Ill. 

B. S. Ferrall, Watseka, Ill., reports a 
good delegation at Detroit. An old citi- 
zen baptized recently. 

Carl C. Davis is greatly encouraged 
in his new field, St. Paul, Minn. Six ad- 
ditions during October. 

A. L. Zick has resigned at Long Grove, 
la., after a pastorate of three years, and 
is open for calls to locate as pastor. 

Lee H. Barnum, Horton, Kan., two 
added. Making great preparations for a 
meeting to be held by F. F. Wyatt of 
Texas. 

J. B. Briney of Moberly, Mo.,_ will 
move to Louisville, Ky., and be asso- 
ciated with John T. Brown in tle edit- 
ing of the Christian Companion. 

The churches are responding nobly to 
the call of the Jamaica sufferers. Word 
has just been received that $3,617.73 
have been received up to date. 

L. F. Faulders, Arcola, Ill. was pleas- 
antly surprised recently by his congrega- 
tion. They left behind many tokens of 
appreciation, including a neat sum of 
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money. 

An interesting event to a very large 
humber of people will be the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Central Church at Cin- 
cinnati, which will be celebrated on No- 
vember 15. 


G. L. Childress reports a meeting at 
Golden Gate, Ill, by li. Leland Brown, 
state evangelist of seventh district. Tent 
was secured and large audiences were 
present. Two additions and much good 
seed sown. 

Edward Clutter, pastor at Morrowville, 
Kan., reports a meeting in progress as- 
sisted by Evangelist Atwood and wife. 
J. W. Strawn was present and raised 
$14,750 for the National Benevolent As- 
sociation. 

The North Park church of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., of which Austin Hunter is pas- 
tor, will enlarge their building yet this 
fall, so as to almost doubie the capacity. 
One hundred and fifteen have been 
added in the last eighteen months. 

W. H. Kern closed a meeting of 12 
days at Brush Creek, resulting in the 
organization of a church with forty-two 
members. nineteen of which were con- 
fessions. A Christian Endeavor was also 
organized. The future is full of hope. 

A good meeting at Shelbyville, Ill., has 
recently closed. L. H. Otto, pastor, and 
James Small, evangelist. Seventy-one 
additions. Bro Small preached some 
splendid sermons and had a large and 
enthusiastic hearing throughout the en- 
tire meeting. 

I. N. McCash, who has ministered so 
successfully to the University Place 
church, Des Moines, ia., for the past 
ten years, has been ordered by his phy- 
sicians to make a change. His resigna- 
tion is to take effect the first of Decem- 
ber. The Christian Century joins with 
his many friends in wishing that his 
health may be speedily recovered. 

Will J. Slater, pastor at Wooden, IIL, 
reports a successful meeting. Q. N. Jett, 
New Douglas, Ill., evangelist. Twenty- 
seven additions; sixteen by confession, 
two by former relation and eleven from 
the denominations. Arrangements are 
being made to have preaching all the 


time. Work bids fair to go forward as 
never before. Bro. Slater led the sing- 
ing. 





The Christian Courier of Dallas, Texas, 
is one of the most aggressive and reli- 
able journals that comes to our table. 
Bro. Faris is doing a nuble work and 
rendering a most acceptable service to 
the Disciples of Christ in the Southwest. 
In this matter he is solendidly assisted 
by the contributors who write to the 
Courier, such as Brethren Homan, Clark 
and others. The spiril of the paper is 
always admirable and inspiring. One of 
the most interesting features is the series 
of letters from the missionary fields in 
Africa written by Bro. Ellsworth E. Faris 
from the misison station at  Bolengi. 
From a recent article we clip the follow- 
ing paragraph: Our work still grows and 
expands. There have been fifty baptisms 
in less than eight months. There are now 
sixty members of the church here, and 
they are all at work except one. We are 
having some little trouble with him. He 
used to live here, but left, and now only 
comes around occasionally. He lives 
only about five hours from the station, 
but he is not coming at all regularly to 
the meetings, and that is a sure sign that 
he is losing interest. With this single 
exception all the members are in very 
active fellowship.” ‘This gives some hint 
of the progress of the work. We hope 
to have some interesting articles from 
Bro. Faris for the Christian Century as 
soon as he has time for them. 

Herbert L. Willett. 
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The Jackson Boulevard Church cele- 
brated their thirtieth anniversary last 
Lord’s day. 

Austin Church.—The Moreland Sunday 
School is now held in the church at the 
corner of Ontario and 50th court. One 
confession Sunday night. Five of the 
members attended the Detroit convention 
and twenty the banquet. We have now 
a good male quartet in the church. The 
ladies will have a rummage soon. An 
arts and crafts class is conducted in the 
church under Prof. Griffith, superinten- 
dent of manual training in the Oak Park 
schools. 

North Side—One addition at the 
morning service by statement. The even- 
ing service was a sacred concert under 
the direction of Mrs. N. C. Safford, di- 
rector of the chorus choir. Besides the 
full chorus there were a number of solos 
by outside talent. The audience was 
large and appreciative. One young lady 
made the good confession at the singing 
of the invitation hymn. The work is 
steadily growing—not a Lord’s day pass- 
ing without accessions to the church, 
since meetings were begun in Belmont 
hall. The pastor, Bruce Brown, will 
make an address at the October raliy of 
the Chicago C. E. Union, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Tuesday evening of this week. 





Chicago Disciples Social Union Banquet. 

In an independent body, such as the 
Disciples, good feeling is most essential 
to the success of any co-operative work. 
We are not held together by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. Any congregations may re- 
fuse to join in common enterprises and 
still be of us, that is be considered in 
popular thought and publications as one 
of our churches. No representative body 
has yet come to be, to say them, nay; 
no law can be promulgated by any com- 
mon society to compel them to come 
with us or go from us; to join in co- 
operative work or separate themselves to 
a lonely and selfish existence. Every 
man is a law unto himself and every 
church to herself. We were born in 
the spirit of freedom; we have grown 
by congregationalism, and at times we 
have tended to congregational anarchy. 
We are determined to be free in our 
church life at all costs to co-operative 
effort. We plead for union, yet are bound 
together by no law. We plan to make a 
united effort against the common enemy, 
but have no central voice to command 
the movement. Congregationalism in its 
extreme form does not capture cities. 
And the cities must be taken to-day or 
all is lost. 

This is not all. We ére divided in our 
emphasis of doctrine and method. We 
still have with us, although not so fre- 
quently as five years ago. the university 
man who looks ascant at the evangelist 
and the emotionalist who is suspicious 
of the practical worker. 

Here is our problem—How can we who 





If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
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brain, restores the appetite and induces 
refreshing sleep. Strengthens perma- 
nently. 
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preach to the world unity move together, 
how can we exemplify our plea? 

To help in a measure to solve this 
problem was the Disciples Social Union 
organized. It has no constitution. It 
transacts no business. It allows nothing 
of a decisive nature to have place in its 
gatherings. It is good fellowship. It 
cultivates not the scholar or the emo- 
tionalist, but seeks to discover the com- 
mon man. No two men are so far apart 
but what if they come to understand 
each other in sympathy they can find a 
common platform and unite in a com- 
mon enthusiasm. Thus the representa- 
tives laugh together, cat together and 
think together on a very broadly human 
plain. The influence of laughter and 
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eating on religious thought and work is 
wider than most of us think. If our re 
ligious journals had more of a sense of 
humor our brotherhood weuld have more 
unity, yea more religion. 

Stand aloof from the man whom you 
think is opposed to your thought and 
plan, and division will result and the 
cause be paralyzed. Warm up to him, 
eat with him, joke with him, and you will 
find that the common man and the com- 
mon Disciple in him will respond to that 
in you and you can unite for a great 
work. 

In Chicago we are discovering the com- 
mon Disciple. He is liberal, he is con- 
servative; he advertises, he is reserved; 
he is a Higher Critic, he resents the 
charge; he is rational, he is emotional; 
he believes mightily in conversion. he 
believes in development; but in all we 
discover the common Christian man. 
And around him must our forces rally 
and are rallying to the most united co 
operative work our peop!2 have known in 
any city. Through gvood fellowship we 
are learning to step together. Have you 
heard our host advancing. You will yet 
hear it and hear it again. Greater unity 
characterizes the Chicago brotherhood 
than ever before. 

Two banquets have already been given 
by the Social Union, and both have been 
most successful. The last was with the 
Jackson Boulevard church the evening of 
Oct. 22. The hour was placed at 6:30 
in order that the business people might 
come directly from their work and the 
price for the dinner put at 60°cents, so 
that it might be as democratic as possi- 
ble. 

George A. Stowfer, the secretary of the 
union, spared no pains in decorating the 
hall appropriately with the. colors of the 
various churches, and in successfully car- 
rying out the minutest Jetails of arrange- 
ments. The toastmaster was Pastor E. 
A. Ott. Chicago people had never seen 
him in this capacity before. We had won- 
dered if he had humor in his soul. We 
had marked often his intensity and ear- 
nestness. But discovered at the dinner 
that he has a large safety valve of 
humor. He can tell a story and in a 
funny way too. His jokes seemed a 
spontaneous expression of his deeper 
self. Lloyd Darsie responded to the 
toast, “The Sin of Isolation;” C. R. Sco- 
ville, “The Ladies;” Mrs. McCracken, 
“Among the Brethren:” Attorney John 
E. Northrup, “The Profession;” H. L. 
Willett, “A Reading and a Thinking 
Church;” Wallace Payne of Kansas, 
“The Deacon,” and W. F. Richardson of 
Missouri, “The Modern Church.” There 
was a liberal flow of wit and humor. I 
will not repeat any of the jokes for the 
speakers would not wish me to publish 
them as relating oft told stories and it 
would not be right to report the one or 
two new ones for doubtless the speakers 
will use them many times in the future. 
But each speaker had a message which 
the audience did not fail to get. The 
last speaker, Bro. Richardson, gave a 
splendid address, saying the modern 
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church must be intelligent, fraternal and 
evangelical. 

Music was furnished by Mr. Ripley, 
Mr. Webster and Mrs. Lucas and was 
quite in keeping with the high standard 
of the rest of the program. The pres- 
ence of a number of delegates returning 
from the national convertion added to 
the pleasure of the occasion. 

G. A. Campbell. 
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Seven years ago the Stute of Illinois granted 
to the Physicians’ Institute of Chicago a charter. 
There was need of something above the ordl- 
nary method of treatment for chronic diseases, 
something more than any one specialist or any 
number of specialists acting ind>pendently 
could do, so the State itself, under ihe powers 
= it by its general laws, gave the power to 

he Physicians’ Institute to furnish to the sick 
such help as would make them well and strong. 
Ever since its establishment this Institute has 
endeavored in every possible way to carry out 
the original purposes of i:s establishmeat under 
the benelicient laws of to State. 

Three years ago, the Physicians’ Institute, 
realizing the value of elcctricity in the treatment 
of certain phases of disease, created under the 
superintendence of its staff of specialists an 
electric belt, and this belt has been proved to be 
of great value asacurative agent. From time 
to time it has becn improved until it reached 
that stuge of perfection which warranted its 
present name of “Supreme.” 

This belt is the mostcticctive of all agents inthe 
cure of rheumatism, lu:nbago, lame back, nerv- 
ous exhaustion, weakencd or lost vital functions, 
varicocele, kidney disorders and many 0 
complaints. 

‘1uis * supreme Electric Delt” is made in one 
ease only—1(0 guage—there is no better electric 

elt made and no better belt can be made. 
Whenever in the oninicn of our staff of special- 
ists the wonderful curative and revitalizing 
forces of electricity will cure you we send you, 
free of all cost, one of these Supreme Electri¢ 
Belts It is not scnt on trial, it is yours to keep 
forever without the payment of oie cent, 

Write today in confidence, telling all about your 
case, andyive waist measure. and the belt will be 
sent vou absolutely free at once Address 
PHYSICIANS’ INSTITHTE. 2923 "nity Building. Chicago. i 
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TheNewYork,Chicagog, StkouisRR, 

Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day between 


CHICAGO 
And all Points EAST, 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars. Day Coaches and Dining 
Cais. Individual Club Meals, ranging in price 
from 35c to #1.00; also service a la carte, 
Mid-day Luncheon 50 cents. 


CHICAGO DEPOT: La Salle Street Station, 
CITY TICKET OFFICE: 111 Adams St. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 


113 Adams St., Room 298, Chicago. 











The Church and the Theater. 


W. P. Keeler. 


Wide publicity has been given by the 
Chicago press to the following state- 
ment: “Miss Amelia Bingham, who is 
playing the title role in the play, ‘The 
Frisky Mrs. Johnson,’ at Powers’ The- 
ater, wili, by invitation of the Disciples 
Ministerial Association, address them on 
the ‘Church and the stage,’ next Mon- 


day morning at the Grand Pacific Hotel.” 


The address we were later apprised was 
duly given, the papers printing an out- 
line of it. That an actress appearing in 
plays of so “shady” sounding name as 
the above, (for it is perhaps a fair speci- 
men as plays go) and at a theater where 
frequent Sunday performances are given, 
(for the theater has come to be the ex- 
ception that does not show on the Lord’s 
day) should be invited to address a “Min- 
isterial Association, is not unheard of 
possibly: But the surprising thing in this 
case, is, that it should be an association 
of Disciples ministers, supposedly rep- 
resenting and standing for, all the Dis- 
ciple churches of Chicago. Whatever 
the views or practice of the individual 
preacher or layman, regar¢cing the trinity 
of popular amusements—theater, cards, 
dance, the Disciples as a whole, the 
Christian church, has always’ been 
classed as thoroughly “orthodox,” in be 
ing arrayed against these spirituality- 
sapping pastimes. 

Miss Bingham said in her address: “I 
believe that ministers should go to the 
theater occasionally; and some of her 
ministerial hearers testified that they are 
doing so. There can be no more cer- 
tain plan for helping to make theater- 
goers of his people than for the preacher 
to adopt the “pick your plays and go 
method;” for as leads the pulpit. so fol- 
lows the pew—and that very generally; 
the preacher’s example in a practice like 
this being contagious. 

It was told me of one of our best 
known preachers, that before settling in 
Chicago he was in the habit of preaching 
in opposition to the theater and theater- 
going. A member of his congregation 
in the place referred to removing also 
to our city, met him face to face, in at- 
tendance upon one of our down town 
theaters, and in much wonder accosted 
him with: Why, I did not expect to see 
you here. 

The teacher of a large Bible class of 
young men—in an orthodox church—was 
asked during a class session: “Shall we 
attend the theater?” “Yes, if you dis- 
criminate in your choice of plays.” was 
in substance, the reply: and we realize 
that this answer is not an altogether un- 
usual one even with religious guides. 
As well say—we will dance. but only 
the “square” dance; never the “round:” 
we will play cards, euchre and the like. 
but not for money, nor for “favors” or 
prizes; or, (shall it be added) we will 
take the Sunday paper, but read only 
the helpful, allowing none of the “slush” 
to cling to us. Easily made and pleasant 
compromises, these, if we afford to make 
them? Personally, we might go on suc- 
cessfully discriminating to the end: but 
what of the Savior’s, “Ye are the light 
of the world;” and how about the in- 
fluence He would have us wield—in 
helping to save the many who are going 
to excess, and some to perdition. in 
yielding to these insidiously seductive 
allurerments? 


For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


has heen used for over SIXTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS ll pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


AnOld and Well-tried Remedy 


Through Sleepers to Galveston, Tex. 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash Road has inaugurated a 
line of first-class Pullman sleepers between 
Chicago and Galveston, leaving Chicago 
daily at 11:03 A. M. and arriving at Gal- 
veston the second morning at 7:30—a con- 
venient leaving and arriving time. 

The route is Wabash to St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain to Texarkana, T. & P. to Long- 
view and thence I. & G. N. R. R. 

For sleeping car reservations, folders, 
etc., apply to your nearest ticket agent, 
or to F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. A. Chicago. 


Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 





























New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubu- 
que, Waterloo and Aibert 
Lea. Fine service and fast 
“Limited” night train, with 
Stateroom and Open-sectioa 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining 
Chair Car through without 
change. Dining Car Service. 


A. H. HANSON, G.P.A., Chicage 
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Dedication at Frerch Lick Springs, Ind. 
—Last Lord's iay was a day long to be 
remembered by the Disciples at French 
Lick Springs, Orleans county, Indiana. 
With a hard rain falling the people filled 
the new chapel, when the writer 
preached the opening sermon, raised 
more money than provided for all the 
debts, and dedicated the house. Bro. A. 
C. Trusty is pastor of the church. At 
the close of the night service four per 
sons united with the church. French 


Lick is the great health and pleasure 
resort of Indiana. There is a fine open- 
ing for a great work for the Master there. 
—L. L. Carpenter, Wabash, Ind. 
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Editorial Note. 

Gen. F. M. Drake of Centerville. Ia., 
leads off with a gift of $5,000 for a Bible 
College in India This ic a good start. 
It will require $25,000. Help this enter- 
prise. Correspond with F. M. Rains, cor- 
responding secretary, Cincinnati, O 
Church Extension Report for Second 

Week of October, 1903. 

Number or contributing churches, 129; 
from the churches, 
$1,449.52; amount received from indi- 
viduals, $117.80; total, $1,567.32 
Churches that have not yet sent in their 
offerings should be sure to do so during 
October. Remit to G. W. Muckley, cor- 


amount received 


responding secretary, 600 Water Works 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Business Men—A Resolution. 

At a meeting of the business men of 
the Christian Brotherhood during the 
sessions of the Missionary Conventions 
at Detroit, Oct. 2ist, the following reso- 
lution was unanimousiy adopted: 

Resolved, That we, as business men 
and members of the Christian church. 
in mass meeting assembled, deplore the 
policy of Christian ministers who en- 
gage in promoting illegitimate and ques- 
tionable business schemes. and that the 
secretary of this meeting be directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the min- 
isterial associations of the various 
states, and request that proper action be 
taken by them; and chat he also fur- 
nish a copy of this resolution to our pa- 


pers. 
J. H. Fillmore, Secretary 


Home Missionary Volunteers. 

The students of the Volunteer Band 
of the College of the Bible of K. U., who 
preached in the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky during the vacation, held a 
rally in Broadway Christian church 
Wednesday night, October 7th. Brother 
Barclay Meador, president of the Y. M 
Cc. A. of College of the Bible, where the 
plan originated, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

Addresses were made by Brothers C. 
A. Van Winkle, C. M. Summers, Walter 
Carter, John Lord and Gayle Spencer. 

Brother H. W. Elliott, secretary of 
State Board of Missions, and Brother H. 
J. Derthick of Berea, delivered ad- 
dresses. 

There are twenty-seven young men 
who joined this volunteer band and 
preached in the mountains, most of 
whom were present 

This band of young men during the 
summer baptized a hundred and eighty 
persons and received into the church 
ninety-five persons who had previously 
been baptized, making a total of two 
hundred and seventy-five additions. They 
made about six hundred visits to the 
homes of the mountain people, preached, 
in the aggregate, four hundred sermons, 
and spent four hundred days in the field. 

The work was carried on under the 
auspices of the American C. M. B. and 
the Kentucky State Board. The travel- 
ing expenses were paid by these boards, 
which were about $200. Brother R. B. 


Neal of Grayson superintended the work 
in the field. The success of the move- 
ment has fired the young men of the 
university with a desire to go to that 
field, and we expect a much larger band 
next year and very much larger results. 

But it must be remembered that this 
does not by any means represent all the 
work done by students of the university 
during the summer. The students of the 
university in’ different sections of Ken- 
tucky and in other states received into 
the church 1,245 persons; 1,159 of these 
were by primary obedience and 86 from 
the denomination, or restored to fellow- 
ship. 





Illinois W. C. T. U. Convention. 

One of the largest and most important 
conventions of the Illinois Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union assembled 
in Chicago recently. Over four hundred 
delegates were in attendance, besides sev- 
eral hundred visitors. The sessions were 
held in the Y. M. C. A auditorium. 

The society has had a very prosperous 
year under the leadersrip of Miss Marie 
C. Brehm. One hundred and four new 
unions were organized during the year. 
The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary showed that an immense amount of 
work had been done by the various 
unions of the state. Between three and 
four thousand public meetings were held. 
Over three hundre@ national and state 
werkers have assisted in this public 
work. Over a ton of temperance litera- 
ture was distributed from state head- 
quarters. 

The convention opened October 13th. 
with a banquet at the Sherman House. 
Addresses of welcome were made by 
Dr. Taylor, representing the mayor; Mr. 
Albert G. Lane, for the public schools; 
Rev. Dr. Austin K. de blois, on behalf of 
the churches; Dr H. D. Jenkins, of the 
Interior, for the relivious press; Mr. 
Oliver W. Stewart. for the Prohibition 
party; by Mrs. Susanna Fry, national 
corresponding secretars of the W. C. T. 
U., and Mrs. Theophila Bassett, the coun- 
ty president. 

These addresses were responded to by 
Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng of Peoria, vice presi- 
dent of the state, and Mrs. Leonora M. 
Lake, vice president of the Catholic To- 
tai Abstinence League. 

Tuesday evening the young people’s 
session was addresse’ by Oliver W. 
Stewart. A grand diamond medal con- 
test was held Wecnesday evening and 
Mrs. Leonora Lake of St. Louis delivered 
the convention address Friday evening. 
A number of distinguished guests and 
fraternal delegates were _ introduced 
Thursday afternoon. Friday afternoon 
was devoted to an excursion to Rest Cot- 
tage, Miss Willard’s home in Evanston, 
and a memorial service was held at Miss 
Willard’s grave in Rose Hill cemetery. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
President, Miss Marie C. Brehm, Chica- 
go; vice president, Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng, 
Peoria; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Minnie B. Horning, Evanston; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Belle Goodman, Cham- 
paign; treasurer, Mivs Amelia Cram, 
Hillsboro; auditor, Mrs Ella S. Stewart, 
Chicago. 


Joplin, Mo.—Great meeting. One hun- 
dred and eighty-two to date. Immense 
audiences. W. E. Harlow and V. E. Ride- 
nour, evangelists. W. F. Turner, pastor. 





Additions Reported Last Week.—By 
baptisms, 1,232; by letters and state- 
ments, 233; trom dencminations, 33; to- 


tal, 1,558.—M. L. Buckty. 





The S. M. Martin meeting at Kewanee, 
Ill., began Sept. 12 and closed Oct. 18 
It was held in a tent seating 700. It 
was often filled and many times hun- 
dreds were turned away. A _ large 
chorus had charge of the music. The 
evangelist received the free-will offerings 
and although not what the church de- 
sired yet Brother Martin made no com- 
plaints, for he knew the brethren did 
their duty. Several times the meetings 
were interrupted by rain and cold. but 
the interest increased to the last. There 
were 68 additions to the church, 36 by 
baptism, 38 heads of families and 26 
men. All were grown except one child 
twelve years old. That S. M. Martin is 
a prince among evangelists there can 
be no doubt. His sermons are mostly 
doctrinal and Kewanee folks know now 
for what the Christian church stands and 
are delighted with the position we oc- 
cupy as a people. We had but recently 
purchased the old Presbyterian church, 
which we had used a tew Sundays. It 
will barely satisfy present demands for 
a meeting place. The brethren will make 
a heroic attempt to free themselves from 
debt and proceed to enlarge the building 
as soon as possible. We are negotiating 
with James Small for a meeting next 
July.—A. C. Roach, State Missionary, Ke 
wanee, IIl., Oct. 24, 1903. 





Entered Into Life. 

Porter Hedge was born in Coshocton 
county, Ohio, June 21, 1848. There he 
grew to manhood. In 1864 he entered 
the military service of the government 
and remained to the close of the civil 
war. Meanwhile his father, George M. 
Hedge, and his family, had moved to a 
farm near Eddyville, lowa. Thither 
Porter went upon leaving the army. He 
became a teacher there in the public 
schools. Later he was a student in 
Oskaloosa College. In that city he read 
law and was admitted to the bar. Dur- 
ing those years he became a Christian 
under the ministry of N. A. McConnell. 
March 7, 1875, he was married to Miss 
Martha E. Kisor. One son blessed this 
union. Both wife and son live to mourn 
the loss of husband and father. Brother 
Hedge came with his family to this city 
in 1886. Here he was chiefly engaged in 
the abstract business. Throughout his 
entire Christian life he was a praying, 
faithful and useful man. He was an ac- 
tive friend of Cotner University—being 
one of its founders and directors. He 
was a man of fine judgment, high ideals, 
admirable spirit and tireless devotion 
to our Master. On Saturday night, Sept. 
5 last, shortly after retiring te bed, was 
smitten with paralysis and in a few min- 
utes was with his Lord. The First 
Church here, of which he was an active 
and useful member, feels his loss most 
keenly. His obsequies were conducted 
in the presence of a jarge and sympa- 
thetic audience on the 8th by the writer 
and J. Z. Briscoe. His entering into rest 
only makes heaven dearer to all who 
knew him in his Christian service. 

Lincoln, Neb. N. S. Haynes. 











